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HE IMPACT of the proposed so- 

called Marshall Plan upon the U. S. 
road-building-equipment industry is a 
question of undisputable importance to- 
day. 

American road builders are, or should 
be, interested in this program from sev- 
eral different points of view. The im- 
pact of the European Recovery Program 
upon the actual job of building roads in 
this country is one aspect of the problem 
The impact of the program upon sup- 
plies and equipment for road builders is 
another. Since I cannot cover in one 
article all the problems likely to arise 
under the Program, I shall here limit 
my remarks to the second problem. 

What will this Program mean to road- 
building interests in terms of machinery 
and equipment? 

No farsighted businessman wants to 
see his customers and sources of supplies 
go under if he can help it. In this case 
Uncle Sam is that businessman. One 
object of the Marshall Plan is to place 
Europe on its feet so that it will again 
become a going business enterprise. We 
need this both for our own and for world 
prosperity. In addition, of course, a per- 
haps more compelling reason is that we 
do not Want to see a perpetuation of the 
human misery and suffering which have 
characterized European life since the 
end of the war. 


“Restoration and 
Development” 


I need not devote space here to gen- 
eralities concerning the Marshall Pro- 
gram. Regarding the over-all picture, 
however, there are three points which 
merit special consideration. First, let us 
try to visualize what would happen to the 
world without a European Recovery 
Program. Next, we should carefully 
note that the Program, if adopted, will 
have at least two effects—an immediate 
or short-range result which will prevail 
during the life of the Program, and 
afterwards a_ long-range, relatively 
permanent result. 





Eprror’s NoTE.—This article is based on 
Mr. Bell’s address before the American Road 
Builders’ Association, at Washington, D. C., 
on January 28, 1948. 
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Eu rope’s 


By Georce L. 


Department of Commerce 


It is impossible to predict just what 
will happen to the world if there is not 
some such program. Assuredly, without 
our immediate stopgap relief program 
and the economic reconstruction and 
rehabilitation contemplated under ERP, 
unrest and despair will inevitably bring 
political change. Just as the Germans 
who, during the depression years of the 
1930’s, were willing to follow a psycho- 
pathic Fuehrer, so the desperate peoples 
of Europe might follow any scheme, no 
matter how dangerous, which they be- 
lieve will afford them at least a change 
from their present economic misery, if 
they can not look westward with hope. 

But I reiterate, even if Western Eu- 
rope does not fall prey to antidemocratic 
elements, its economic potential will re- 
main so low that it will constitute a very 
poor market for our products and a weak 
and uncertain source of supplies for our 
import program for a long time. 

What is needed in world trade today is 
a restoration and development of the 
patterns of international trade. Under 
these patterns, trade is seldom unilateral. 
We buy from and sell to Europe, which in 
turn trades with Latin America. The 


other American Republics trade with us. 
World trade is at least triangular, when 


Road-building equipment, for use in various 
fields, bears a_ significant relation to 
Europe's coming reconstructive efforts. 


Requirements Viewed in Relation to U. S. Needs 


BELL, Associate Director, Office of International T: ade, 


it is free-flowing, and such trade can 
exist only when the nations of the world 
are on their feet—producing, buying, and 
selling. Only with a healthy Europe can 
we have a reduction of government con- 
trols and barriers to commerce. 

The countries comprising the Commit- 
tee of European Economic Cooperation 
include Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eire, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and Western Germany. 

The Recovery Program of these coun- 
tries, as outlined in the Paris Conference 
Report, is a broad economic study which, 
by necessity, had to be drawn up hur- 
riedly. Under such circumstances many 
details had to be left for later determi- 
nation, and only such essential commod- 
ity requirements as were of major im- 
portance to the success of the Program 
were identified. 


Machinery Needs Under ERP 


Technical committees were set up to 
report on such important items as food- 
stuffs; iron and steel; power—whether 
derived from electricity, oil, or coal; tim- 
ber; and transportation. All of these 
reports contained machinery-require- 
ment estimates, some of which have 
since been clarified and made more de- 
tailed through questionnaires sent out 
during the Washington conversations 
concerning the ERP. 

Many items of special interest to 
American manufacturers, such as metal- 
working machinery, textile machinery, 
and food-processing machinery and 
equipment, are not identified in the Paris 
Conference Report. Road-building ma- 
chinery comes into the report only in- 
cidentally through the sections dealing 
with agricultural and timber machin- 
ery. This makes it difficult to determine 
the impact of the ERP on the construc- 
tion and road-building machinery man- 
ufacturers of the United States. 

In this connection the Paris report 
stated: 

“The agricultural production program 
requires substantial quantities of trac- 
tors and other agricultural machinery 








Practical instrumentality contributing to Europe's recovery 


~ * * 


Agricultural machinery and 
tractors have not been Kept in adequate 
repair * * *. The general produc- 
tion effort is of such magnitude that the 
targets cannot be reached without in- 
creased mechanization. 

“The greater part of these demands 
can be met by increased domestic pro- 
duction in Europe * * *. The do- 
mestic output of tractors has already 
greatly increased since 1939, and a fur- 
ther expansion is expected. Production 
is mainly concentrated in the United 
Kingdom and consists mostly of medium 
and light tractors.” 

The Timber Section of the report does 
not deal with machinery in much de- 
tail. Therefore, the Government com- 
mittee examining that subject sought 
further information. It developed that 
the requests for road-building machines 
totaled only 772 crawler tractors and 50 
bulldozers. The impact of these require- 
ments on the road-building industry, 
spread out over a 4-year period, are hard- 
ly large enough to cause serious concern 
to road builders. 

The machinery sections of the agricul- 
tural report dealt with tractors and other 
agricultural machinery. Tractors were 
specified by number, and the other types 
of agricultural machines only by tonnage. 
In view of the tight domestic supply sit- 
uation in crawler tractors and some other 
agricultural machinery, our Committee, 
with the cooperation of the European 
technicians sent to the United States for 
that purpose, prepared an extensive 


questionnaire for submission to the par- 
ticipating countries. 

As a result of the answers submitted 
we are now much more adequately in- 
formed concerning the requirements of 
the European countries for wheel and 
crawler tractors. There are still no data 
concerning the possible requirements for 
other scarce machines such as motorized 
road graders, Diesel engines, or excava- 
tors. It would certainly be reasonable 
to suppose that there will be a need for 
access roads in new colonial develop- 
ments to obtain needed raw materials. 
But, if such needs were recognized by 
the participating countries, the dollar 
values concerned apparently were not 
great enough to be made the subject of 
a special technical committee report. 

In considering road building in Eu- 
rope, we cannot always use direct analo- 
gies with conditions and practices in the 
United States. Europe not only has ex- 
tensive railroad networks but, in addi- 
tion, also possesses many barge canals 
and rivers which handle important per- 
centages of the internal freight traffic. 
There is also a disposition to favor rail 
freight over highway haulage because 
the railroads are generally state-owned 
and their rate structures are so set as to 
discourage long-distance trucking opera- 
tions. Petroleum for trucking opera- 
tions is also in short supply in Europe. 
It appears fairly certain, therefore, that 
no large-scale road-building operations 
in Europe proper are included in the 
ERP. 





Tractor Requirements A 


There remains the subject of crawle An 
tractors, which, of course, is of intereg to de 
to road builders. Available today js some mach 
information of value on the requests of small 
the participating countries for farm exam 
tractor power. These statistics have, jn. grour 
cidentally, been closely examined by the mite 
American tractor industry, and it is their tion 


opinion that current and future Close abilit 
checks on the original estimates wi]] re. | no 
sult in their being scaled down apprecj. “ hi: 
ably. Certainly, as in the case of One | a Cc 
small country which requested 3,109 <mal 
crawler tractors during the first year of macl 
its recovery program, we would want to Euro 
know a lot more about how the estimate of $: 
was determined. | Se 
In the original Paris report 16,000 units Ger! 
of heavy tractors, mostly crawlers, ang thell 
14,000 units of medium and light trae. whe 
tors, mostly wheeled, 30,000 units in aj incr’ 
were estimated as needed from the put, 
United States during the first year of the war 
agricultural phase of the program. mor 
A few figures will show that the trae. Thi: 
tor requirements as set forth in the re. mer 
port of the cooperating countries were | trac 
far out of line with the historical pattern pro 
of our exports of tractors to Europe, and ¥ 
in fact, to the other countries of the can 
world as a whole. In 1941, we produced | trie 
approximately 13,000 crawler tractors 4 1 
and exported about 2,800 units, or 218 smi 
percent. Production gradually increased. but 
and exports declined relatively, during no\ 
the war years until 1945, when almost 
26,000 crawlers were manufactured while 


but 1,650, or 6.4 percent, were exported, 
In the first postwar year, 1946, produc- 
tion declined to about 11,000 units, of 
which 2,665, or 24.4 percent, were ex- 
ported 
The proportion of crawlers exported 
destined to farm use, as distinguished 
from nonfarm, underwent a change dur- 
ing the war. In 1943, 66 percent of the 
crawlers exported were destined for 
farm use; in 1944, 78 percent: in 1945, 
69 percent: and in 1946, 28 percent. 
There was, thus, a substantial decline in 
the proportion of tractors exported for 
farm use in the first postwar year. Un- 
doubtedly a large percentage of the ex- 
ports in 1946 went for foreign construc- 
tion projects, including undoubtedly V 
road building. $ 
The replies to the Committee ques- r 
tionnaires, representing about 95 per- 
cent of the total requirements, indicated 
that a total of 9,564 crawler tractors 
would be required for 1947-48, including 
3,654 crawlers under 35 drawbar horse- 
power, 3,128 tractors of between 35 and 
50 drawbar horsepower, and 2,782 crawl- 1 
ers of over 50 horsepower. Of this total, 
France requested 4,000 units. The large 
tractors are principally of the Diesel 
type 
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“Qverestimates”” Seen 

An unofficial proposal has been made 
to develop more realistic data on ERP 
machinery requirements by sending a 
small staff of specialists to Europe to 
examine the question thoroughly on the 
ground. It is obvious that the Com- 
mittee of European Economic Coopera- 
tion has overestimated both the avail- 
ability in the United States of some 
equipment items and Europe’s need for 
heavy crawler tractors. The President, 
in his recent Marshall Program Message 
to Congress, has already suggested a 
smaller first-year allocation for farm 
machinery than that submitted by the 
European nations—$136,000,000 instead 
of $300,000,000. 

Several of the 16 nations plus Western 
Germany propose to supply nearly all of 
their requirements for medium and light 
wheeled tractors through a substantial 
increase in their own production. Out- 
put, already more than double the pre- 
war average, is scheduled by 1951 to be 
more than 10 times the prewar figure. 
This would cover their own large require- 
ments for light and medium wheeled 
tractors and leave probably half of their 
production for export. 

To summarize, the number of Ameri- 
can-produced tractors that these coun- 
tries could effectively use over the next 
4 years appears to be substantially 
smaller than their stated requirements, 
but averages slightly more than they are 
now receiving from us. The problem is 
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Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


The question of tractors looms large at this moment. 


to balance this need against the demands 
of the United States interests, which are 
at present all well in excess of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry. 


Can We Take ERP in Stride? 


Domestic production of agricultural 
machinery and of tractors is already far 
above the prewar level, and an additional 
increase of 10 to 15 percent is expected 
during the next year. This increase will 


Photo Ch. Schiefer 


Widespread European realization of the enormous economic value of good roads has led to 


extensive construction in recent decades; 


that fact, combined with the utilization of 


spreading networks of railroads and inland waterways, affords a basis for the fairly certain 
conclusion that “no large-scale road-building operations in Europe proper are included 


in the European Recovery Program.” 
Highway.) 
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(This picture shows Switzerland’s splendid Gandria 


depend primarily on expanded plant ca- 
pacity. If the industry could obtain a 
continuous flow of scarce commodities, 
such as sheet steel, malleable and grey 
iron casings, disk blades, chain, and ball 
and roller bearings, an additional] out- 
put could undoubtedly be obtained from 
existing facilities. With the possible ex- 
ception of sheet steel, however, there is 
no serious single shortage limiting pro- 
duction. 

Fortunately, the road-building indus- 
try shortages are not,critical for all 
items of supply. Crawler tractors, mo- 
torized road graders, and Diesel engines 
of certain sizes constitute our principal 
shortages. There is apparently sufficient 
production of other types of tractors, 
equipment, accessories, supplies, and re- 
placement parts to take the ERP re- 
quirements “in stride.” 


Adjustments and Expedients 


How can the requirements situation 
be met? In the first place, the demand 
for some items by the 16 cooperating 
nations must be trimmed down. As the 
Report of the President’s Committee on 
Foreign Aid, popularly known as the 
Harriman Committee Report, has al- 
ready demonstrated, the mechanization 
of European agriculture should not re- 
quire as many heavy crawler tractors as 
the countries requested in their Paris 
report, and it might be desirable to 
spread the mechanization program over 
more than 4 years. The requirements 
for crawler tractors for the timber pro- 
gram are not as easily set aside. For- 
tunately, however, this program will re- 
quire only 770 tractors for logging and 
should not strain the industry. 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Policies: Review of 1947 


Part Ul: British Kmpire, Latin Ameri 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


HE BRITISH balance-of-payments 

crisis in the summer of 1947 and its 
repercussions constituted one of the most 
significant developments of the year in 
the field of international trade. It was 
not only followed by a wave of restric- 
tions on imports into all of the closely 
related parts of the British Empire, but 
also had widespread influence upon many 
outside countries. 


Far-Reaching Effect of British 
Financial Crisis 


When its shrinking doliar resources 
forced the United Kingdom to tighten up 
on its imports, first by moderate restric- 
tion upon certain products in June and 
then by more drastic curbs in August and 
September, the United States and a num- 
ber of other major suppliers were direct- 
ly affected by the curtailment of the im- 
portant British market for various of 
their staple exports. Of only secondary 
importance was the fact that various 
countries of the Western Hemisphere and 
of Europe could no longer count upon 
obtaining as many dollars as the United 
Kingdom had been making available to 
them in payment for certain of the prod- 
ucts they supplied and in settlement of 
current balances. Thus, the effect of the 
British crisis in reducing numerous 
other countries’ prospects, both for ex- 
port sales and for income in freely 
usable currencies, led various of them, 
in turn, to announce curtailments in the 
volume of foreign goods which they felt 
they could afford to import during the 
period ahead, especially from the “dol- 
lar” countries. 

For the drain upon the British ex- 
change resources which brought the 
drastic import restrictions during 1947 
was only partly due to the large volume 
of foreign products that had been im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, beyond 
the ability of that country to cover with 
its current exports and reduced foreign 
income from other sources. The draw- 
ings upon the British dollar and gold re- 
serves, as well as upon the credit from 
the United States, have been used also 
to pay for a considerable part of the im- 
port requirements of most of the coun- 
ries in the sterling area. Moreover, 


‘a, and the Far East 


By Henry Cuatmers, Consultant on Commercial Policy, Department of 


Commerce 








Editor’s Note 


This is the last in a series of three articles. 
The first, which appeared in the issue of For- 
EIGN ComMeErRcE WEEKLY for February 7, pre- 
sented a general appraisal of the salient devel- 
opments in the trade relations of foreign coun- 
tries during the past year, and of the emerging 
trends in their commercial policies. 

The second article, which appeared in last 
week’s issue, examined more closely the devel- 
opments during 1947 in the trade policies and 
arrangements of the European countries, and 
in the conditions of trading with the occupied 
ex-enemy areas. The countries of Western and 
of Eastern Europe were treated separately. 

The present article deals with the trade- 
policy developments during the past year in the 
countries of the British Empire, Latin America, 
and the Far East. 








British dollar holdings have been spent 
not only in the United States, but also 
for purchases and in settlement of bal- 
ances in other countries requiring Amer- 
ican dollars to help pay for their own 
imports. These include Canada and va- 
rious countries of Latin America and, to 
a smaller extent, of Continental Europe. 

Under the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of 1946, sterling funds avail- 
able to any country for current use were 
to be made freely convertible, beginning 
mid-July 1947, for purchases in dollar 
countries or elsewhere. Many countries 
were looking forward to this as an im- 
portant step toward the return to mul- 
tilateral settlement of international bal- 
ances. To prevent undue drain, the 
United Kingdom negotiated in advance a 
series of arrangements with a number of 
countries defining the accounts to be 
transferable. However, with the curren- 
cies of the other former European bellig- 
erents still inconvertible, the eagerness 
of various countries to obtain dollars for 
their sterling holdings soon proved so 
much greater than had been expected, 
that the British Government was forced 
to suspend the general conversion of- 
fer, with the United States’ assent, on 
August 20. 


Stern British Measures To 
Correct Trade Balance 


The earlier British expectation of pay- 
ing for a much larger part of its imports 


during 1947 with increased exports had 
met a number of unexpected Set-backs, 
including an extremely Severe winter, g | 
poor harvest, and the slow rate of re. | 
covery on the European continent. By 
October 1947 the combined effect of all 
the unfavorable developments brought 
British dollar availabilities to so low a 
point, with little prospect of early im. 
provement, that the Government was im. 
pelled to announce further stern meas. 
ures for correcting the country’s balance 
of payments. They included: savings op 
all imports by producing more at home: 
substituting non-dollar for dollar sources 
of supply as far as possible; pressing for 
expansion of exports even at the cost of 
greater domestic austerity and, by co. 
operation with the industries involved, 
directing them toward “hard currency’ 
countries. The principal direct economy 
in dollars was to be effected by further 
curtailment of importations from the 
United States of foods and raw materials, 


the temporary stoppage of all tobacco 
purchases, and by rigid licensing of 
manufactured goods, including ma- 


chinery. 


Supporting Other 


British 


Action. by 
Countries 


Consultation with other governments 
in the sterling area was held in London 
in October, to consider what reductions 
in “hard currency” expenditures were 
possible, and what assistance could be 
given in other ways to strengthening the 
gold and dollar reserves of the sterling 
area. Most of the British dominions and 
colonies took steps promptly to readjust 
their import programs to further these 
general aims. 

While the action of the indi- 
vidual British governments has varied, 
the measures taken by Australia are 
roughly illustrative. Certain categories 
of foreign goods were banned altogether, 
and others were to be permitted in re- 
duced quantities from the “dollar areas,” 
comprising the United States, Canada, 
and most of the Western Hemisphere 
countries. Outstanding licenses for most 
products were required to be returned for 
review, with only the most necessary eX- 
pected to be approved under the new 
stricter criteria of essentiality. In De- 
cember 1947 still further cuts in imports 
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were announced, effective at the begin- 
ning of 1948. | Ps 
The Union of South Africa, with its 
Jarge production of gold, had for yeti 
time been following a course independ- 
ent from the rest of the sterling area, 
and did not regard it necessary in 1947 
to curtail imports from dollar areas. Its 
assistance in the financial difficulties of 
the United Kingdom took the form of a 
3-year loan of $320,000,000 in gold. 


The Special Trade Problem 
of Canada 


Canada, which is not a member of the 
sterling area, found itself in much the 
same position as those countries. For 
while Canada continued to export heavily 
to the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe, a large part of those shipments 
has been on credit or has yielded only 
balances in inconvertible currencies. As 
a result, they have not afforded the funds 
with which Canada has traditionally 
covered its normal excess of imports 
from the United States. Moreover, 
Canadians had recently been making 
exceptionally large purchases of Amer- 
ican goods, as wartime shortages and 
restrictions were eased. The combined 
effect was so heavy a drain upon Cana- 
dian reserves of United States dollars as 
to lead to a series of drastic import re- 
strictions in mid-November, comparable 
only to those of the United Kingdom 
itself. 

The importation of some products into 
Canada was completely prohibited: a 
long list of others was placed under 
quota; and certain capital goods, mainly 
industrial machinery, were to be dealt 
with on a selective basis, favoring par- 
ticularly the importation of new produc- 
tive facilities for export. The quota sys- 
tem is reported as designed to reduce im- 
ports to about one-half the current rate 
from the so-called “scheduled” countries, 
mainly the United States and other 
Western Hemisphere countries, while al- 
lowing for material increases in the im- 
ports of the same commodities 
other countries. 


from 


Trade Contraction Within the 
British Empire 


The trade exchanges within the Brit- 
ish Empire itself are apparently also due 
for some contraction. The United King- 
dom and several other British countries 
have taken the position that under pres- 
ent conditions they just cannot afford to 
import certain products in the normal 
quantities, if at all. In the colonial ter- 
ritories, the new import control orders 
often stressed the interdependence of the 
United Kingdom and the colonies, and 
the need for restoring the financial posi- 
tion of that joint monetary group by 
holding to a bare minimum of essentials 
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the imports from all other countries, in- 
cluding the British Dominions. More- 
over, colonial administrators have been 
urged by London to restrict imports into 
their territories also of certain United 
Kingdom products, which can be sold for 
dollars or for hard currency, or which 
are in short supply and can be used in 
trade negotiations in order to obtain es- 
sential supplies. 

The United Kingdom, Canada, and 
Australia were among the countries that 
participated in the collective trade- 
agreement negotiations, held at Geneva 
in the summer of 1947, which have since 
brought into provisional effect the 
agreed-upon easements in duties and 
preferences and in other forms of trade 
control permitted by their present legis- 
lation. As pointed out in the earlier dis- 
cussion of the Geneva Agreement, how- 
ever, the temporary dominance of quan- 
titative restrictions as the regulator of 
the imports of most countries makes the 
Geneva concessions of greater practical 
importance for the long term than for 
the immediate future. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Since the close of the war, importers in 
most countries of Latin America ap- 
peared to have been animated by the 
desire to order from abroad the many 
classes of goods that had been difficult to 
obtain for a number of years, and to get 
them as soon as possible while local de- 
mand and prices were high. Practically 
all of these countries had accumulated 
considerable reserves of foreign ex- 
change, from the greater sales of their 
products to the major belligerents than 
those countries had been able to supply 
in return. As a result, they found them- 
selves in a favorable position to finance 
the purchase of foreign goods freely as 
they again became available. 


Exchange Drain From 
Abnormal Importations 


Until 1947, the attitude of most of these 
governments apparently favored ample 
importations, several even declaring 
them to be desirable as a means of meet- 
ing local shortages and checking price 
inflation. While many of the Latin 
American Republics had been operating 
exchange controls for some years, and 
several had since the war introduced 
import permit systems on a limited scale, 
these controls had appeared largely pre- 
cautionary and did not, in most cases, 
constitute material restrictions on im- 
ports. 

The recent demand in these countries 
for various classes of imported consumer 
goods had been heightened by the fact 
that the domestic price level had in many 
cases risen more sharply than in the 
United States, their chief source of sup- 


ply, and that certain elements in their 
population now enjoyed much higher in- 
comes than before the war. Combined 
with the eagerness to obtain from abroad 
materials and equipment for the main- 
tenance of productive and transportation 
facilities and for their expansion, this 
consumers’ buying surge had by early 
1947 resulted in an unprecedented vol- 
ume of importations into most of the 
Latin American countries. The conse- 
quent drain upon the countries’ foreign- 
exchange resources caused the govern- 
ments increasing concern. Deliveries on 
earlier orders were particularly heavy 
during the spring of 1947, with many 
ports and customhouses reported con- 
gested and merchants unable to obtain 
the funds to clear the shipments. 

In a few cases, lagging domestic ex- 
ports or other causes contributed to the 
deterioration of the country’s balance of 
payments, but the conditions just de- 
scribed were fairly representative. They 
brought a succession of measures by 
most of these governments during 1947 to 
regulate the volume and character of 
imports by more selective controls. By 
the end of the year, some such action 
had been taken by all the countries of 
South America, and also by Mexico and 
several of the Central American Repub- 
lics. 


Selective Import License and 
Exchange Priorities 


The form of the restriction has varied 
with the different countries. A number 
of Latin American governments have 
made the obtaining of a prior import 
license obligatory for broader ranges of 
commodities, with several of them now 
requiring such licenses for all imports. 
In certain countries, the future imports 
of particular products were definitely 
curtailed, and in a few cases suspended. 
Most commonly, the tightening up was 
effected through the operation of the 
country’s exchange control, under which 
goods are classified in various categories 
of priority in accordance with their rela- 
tive essentiality. 

The two principal objectives of these 
measures have been: to hold import au- 
thorizations in line with the estimated 
amount of current foreign-exchange 
earnings, and to allocate the available 
funds among the various classes of ex- 
penditures so as to favor the importation 
of basic necessities and of goods required 
for re-equipping and expanding local 
production. From a number of these 
countries, it was reported that the de- 
mand for imports of capital goods alone 
could exhaust the earnings from current 
exports, and that some ambitious pro- 
grams for industrial expansion previously 
planned would have to be curtailed. 

Mexico, Argentina, and Chile an- 
nounced during the past year the com- 





plete import suspension of certain classes 
of products regarded as luxuries or dis- 


pensable. More often such goods have 
not been entirely excluded but, since they 
lack preferential status, it has been made 
clear that payment for them would have 
to await the availability of foreign ex- 
change, or be delayed for specified pe- 
riods. In several countries, the importer 
of goods listed as nonessential has been 
officially required to pay more for the 
exchange remittances, or permitted to 
settle for them only with exchange 
bought in the open or auction market at 
higher rates. In the case of Ecuador, 
the adoption of such a system of differ- 
ential exchange rates for different classes 
of goods followed a recommendation of 
the International Monetary Fund. To 
hold down speculative orders, several gov- 
ernments have required the deposit of a 
given proportion of the value of the ship- 
ment when granting the import permit. 

Usually the restrictions were an- 
nounced against importations of particu- 
lar commodities without distinction as to 
the country of origin. The relative avail- 
ability of the different foreign currencies 
has sometimes, however, been a factor in 
their practical application. Argentina 
announced in September that exchange 
permits would be more freely granted for 
importations from contiguous countries 
and from certain countries of Europe, 
because a surplus of the currencies of 
those countries had accumulated as a 
result of large export balances. Concern 
has been expressed in a number of the 
other Latin American countries over the 
adverse balance of trade that had been 
developing with the “hard currency” 
countries, while a large part of the cur- 
rent receipts was in pounds sterling or 
other currencies not readily convertible. 

It is important to note that most of 
the Latin-American governments did not 
tighten up their import controls until 
the volume of incoming merchandise had 
gone far above prewar levels, and that 
greater selectivity of imports rather than 
drastic restriction was often the prime 
objective. The new control measures 
are intended to favor the admission of 
certain classes of goods over others, but 
the total importations that may be li- 
censed under them during the period 
ahead may still be well above prewar, 
although below the abnormally high 
level of 1946-47. 


Pressure for More Protection 
to Loeal Industries 


While the need to conserve or budget 
foreign exchange has been the primary 
reason given for the recent widespread 
tightening of controls on imports among 
the Latin-American Republics, local 
pressure for increased protection to var- 
ious industries established or expanded 
since the outbreak of the war found 


strong expression in a number of these 
countries. Tariff increases on broad 
ranges of commodities were ordered dur- 
ing the year by several countries, no- 
tably Mexico, Peru, and Chile. The de- 
clared purpose was partly protection, 
and partly to compensate for the fact 
that, with the advance in price levels, 
the effectiveness of fixed specific duties 
had been reduced. Broad revision of im- 
port duties, tending upward, is reported 
under consideration in Brazil and a num- 
ber of other Latin-American countries. 

The curtailment of particular imports 
for exchange-conservation reasons is, in 
some cases, incidentally affording addi- 
tional protection to local producers of 
similar goods. In fact, the availability 
of similar domestic products has been 
cited in several countries, notably in 
Argentina and Chile, as a criterion in 
the choice of the foreign commodities to 
be restricted. How important this in- 
direct effect may prove will depend upon 
how long and how steadily the restric- 
tions are maintained. There have been 
frequent changes during the past year 
in the make-up of the different priority 
categories which govern the granting of 
import licenses and exchange allocations. 
One South American government, find- 
ing its exchange position improved to- 
ward the close of 1847, announced that 
it would enlarge import quotas for the 
next few months. 


Official Measures for Promo- 
tion of Exports 


As another means of improving their 
balance-of-payments position, several 
countries of Latin America have sought 
to increase their exchange receipts by 
official] fostering of exports. Exportation 
of various classes of goods prohibited by 
Brazil during the preceding year, for 
local supply and inflationary reasons, 
was again permitted under license dur- 
ing 1947. Uruguay authorized prefer- 
ential exchange rates to assist the sale 
of certain export products. Effective 
January 1948, Mexico abolished the 12 
percent “aforo’’ tax which had been 
levied on its staple exports since 1938, 
and revised the regular duty 
schedule downward, with prod- 
ucts now entirely exempt. 

Argentina continued its system of con- 
trolling the local market and the expor- 
tation of various staple commodities, so 
as to capitalize upon the high current de- 
mand for them abroad, using a share of 
the profits for financing its industrial 
development program. A number of 
products were removed during 1947 from 
the list of those reserved for disposal 
abroad through the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute, although the offi- 
cial export monopoly over grain is still 
maintained. 


export 
many 


Exceptional Types of Trade 
Agreements 


A number of trade agreements Were 
concluded during the past year oy » 
among South American countries tha 
were featured by reciprocal] assurances oj 
preferred consideration in the export al. 
location of certain essential products Not 
freely available in world markets, The 
principal commodities sought through 
these agreements have been: grain from | 
Argentina, cotton textiles from Brazil | 
and nitrates from Chile. 

Argentina negotiated agreements dur. 
ing 1947 with France, Italy, and CZecho. 
slovakia, which involved granting those | 
countries revolving credits to spur there. | 
sumption of trade. These agreements | 
are to run through 1951, and contem. | 
plate an export surplus of Argentine 
agricultural products during the early 
part of the period, up to Specified 
amounts, which is to be compensated for 
later by manufactured products from 
those European countries. 

Argentina has been proposing to 4 
number of other South American coup. 
tries arrangements calling for closer 
trade relations, and involving the exten. | 
sion of credits to the other countries for | 
designated developmental and_ public. 
works projects. Such an agreement with 
Bolivia was ratified late in 1947, and now | 
awaits implementation. The principal ° 
agreement of this type, that concluded 
with Chile late in 1946, has not yet been 
ratified. 


FAR EAST’ 
India and Pakistan 


The large inflow of goods which fol- 
lowed the relaxation of the Indian im- 
port license restrictions begun 
summer of 1946 aroused the Govern- 
ment’s concern early in 1947, lest its for- 
eign excharige prove inadequate for im- 
ports of needed food and capital goods 
This led to a progressive restriction of 
new business, from sterling as well as 
from other sources, and to the calling in 
of outstanding licenses for selective re- 
validation. Varying degrees of liberality 
regarding the period of delivery on or- 
ders covered by licenses were applied to 
different classes of goods for the second 
half of 1947, with several hundred com- 
modities suspended and others limited by 


quota. 
The new Dominions of India and 
Pakistan, inaugurated in August 1947, 


concurred in a “‘stand-still agreement” 
providing that, at least through March 
1948. free trade would be continued be- 
tween them, each would apply in its area 


The progress during 1947 toward the re- 
sumption of private trade with Japan was 
Ciscussed in lest under 
‘Trading with the Ex-Enemy 
Areas.” 
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the tariff rates and import controls in 
effect on the date of independence, and 
would honor the prior import licenses 
— new commodity schedules an- 
nounced by India in December, to govern 
the issue of import licenses for the first 
half of 1948, were marked by a return to 
the distinction between dollar and non- 
dollar sources of supply, although a 
somewhat more liberal attitude was in- 
dicated toward the importation of cer- 
tain products previously prohibited. 
Acting independently regarding imports 
into its own areas, the Government of 
Pakistan likewise announced early in 
January 1948 that its revised license lists 
would accord more favorable treatment 
to certain imports from sterling than 
from non-sterling countries. 

During the immediate postwar period, 
the exportation of many classes of In- 
dian raw materials had been restricted, 
in the interest of the local processors. 
During the past year, the export license 
controls have been liberalized; and raw 
wool and certain categories of hides and 
skins have been among those commodi- 
ties again allowed to be freely exported. 

In the effort to have imports covered 
more fully by current earnings of for- 
eign exchange, both Dominions have re- 
cently announced steps to assist the ex- 
pansion of exports from their territories 
A controversy has recently developed 
between them regarding the division of 
the important revenue from the export 
tax on raw jute, which is grown mainly 
in Pakistan and shipped overseas chiefly 
from Indian ports, and a tax on raw 
jute is now levied at the land frontier 
between the two Dominions 


China 


The successive efforts of the Chinese 
Government during 1947 to regularize 
the country’s foreign trade, and to place 
iton a stronger and more balanced basis, 
were largely negated by the continuing 
civil war, the generally disordered in- 
ternal economic conditions, and by the 
intensified depreciation of the national 
currency. The value of Chinese exports 
has continued during 1947 to run at a 
fraction of that of the country’s imports 
The very frequency of changes in the 
trade regulations, the difficulties in their 
administrative application, and the con- 
Stant possibility of new exchange ad- 
justments, increased the uncertainly and 
speculative character of foreign commer- 
cial transactions 

Perhaps the most sweeping trade- 
control change was made in August, 
When exporters were permitted to sell 
their foreign exchange at the open mar- 
ket rate, then more than triple the offi- 
cial rate which had previously been in- 
Sisted upon. At the same time, importers 
were required to purchase their exchange 
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in most cases at the open market rate; 
the more favorable official exchange was 
to be made available only for certain 
basic necessities, to keep down deliv- 
ered prices. In addition to putting the 
country’s foreign trade on a more realis- 
tic basis, it was hoped that the volume of 
essential imports would be increased, by 
merchants utilizing private foreign-ex- 
change holdings or remittances, without 
straining the official reserves. However, 
the widening spread between the official 
“open market” and the ‘black market” 
rates has held down the volume of ex- 
portations, in anticipation of higher 
prices, while administrative difficulties 
retarded the hoped-for increase of im- 
ports. 

The current regulations provide defi- 
nite allocations of foreign exchange only 
for capital goods, apportioned among the 
different regions of the country. Most 
industrial materials and certain other 
staple imports are admitted under quota, 
and the official effort is to direct such 
imports to users rather than dealers. 
Other products are licensed for impor- 
tation only from time to time. 


Philippine Republic 


No important modification in the Phil- 
ippine trade-control situation took place 
during 1947. The agreement between 
the United States and the new Republic 
for transitional tariff and quota ar- 
rangements over a period of 28 years was 
officially proclaimed at the beginning of 
the year, but that made no immediate 
change in the Philippine duty treatment 
of United States products. 

The Philippine Republic is conspicuous 
among the war-devastated countries for 
its convertible currency, its absence of 
import restrictions, and for the fact that 
both imports and exports of practically 
all classes of merchandise have for some 
time been back in normal commercial 
channels. It has built up a large dollar 
reserve, mainly from the various war set- 
tlements and credits by the United 
States, which is available for the impor- 
tations of both consumer goods and capi- 
tal equipment for reconstruction. 


Netherlands Indies 


Imports into the Netherlands Indies 
have been held down by the shortage of 
exchange, due to the limited amount of 
regular exportations which it has been 
possible to effect under the disputed con- 
trol between the Netherlands and the 
Indonesian Republic over Java and Su- 
matra, the chief producing areas. To 
improve the exchange position, the 
Netherlands authorities announced in 
August a special arrangement to facili- 
tate the exportation of stocks of planta- 
tion products through a Central Sales 
Organization, leaving the question of 
ownership to be settled later. It ap- 


pears, however, that progress toward 
making the important raw materials of 
the Netherlands Indies fully available to 
world markets awaits a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the political problem. 

In the areas fully under Dutch con- 
trol, NIGIEO, the temporary official 
trading agency, had toward the close of 
1946 returned to private hands the ex- 
portation of all commodities except rub- 
ber, tin, and copra, which were then un- 
der international allocation. It had be- 
gun a corresponding release of imports 
and, in the early months of 1947, ex- 
tended the range of goods to be privately 
handled. It was planned to terminate all 
official purchasing activities before the 
end of the year, but apparently that was 
not found possible. The Netherlands au- 
thorities continue to program such lim- 
ited commercial imports as funds allow, 
assigning the carrying through of most 
transactions to private firms, on the basis 
of their relative prewar turn-over. 


French Indochina 


The new autonomous tariff for Indo- 
china brought into operation at the be- 
ginning of 1947 carried substantial re- 
ductions in duties, especially on products 
essential to the country’s rehabilitation. 
The new tariff levies the same duties on 
goods of all origins, and is applicable 
throughout the Indochinese Federation, 
although certain areas are still politically 
unsettled. Prior to the war, French 
products had been admitted free or at 
considerably lower rates than others. 

All importations require prior pur- 
chase authorizations, which are granted 
only for the essential products included 
in the general Plan of Importation. 
While importers’ requests for foreign 
credits need no longer be referred to 
Paris, they are to be authorized only if 
similar French goods are not obtainable 
or would be subject to unreasonable delay 
in delivery. 

Siam 


Siamese license controls over foreign 
trade were liberalized early in 1947. 
During the year merchants were granted 
increased discretion in the use of their 
export proceeds for the purchase of im- 
ports. However, the earnings from the 
exports of rice and cement, and part of 
the proceeds from rubber, tin, and teak— 
products which together furnish the bulk 
of the Siamese income—are still re- 
quired to be turned over to the Foreign 
Exchange Pool. From this governmental 
share of the exchange, allocations are 
granted only for the importation of 
products regarded as first essentials. 


Burma 


Burmia, which became officially inde- 
pendent of the British Empire in Janu- 
(Continued on p. 36) 










Italian Marble Deposits 
Cutting Plant for Sale 


An Italian firm, which engages in ex- 
cavating, cutting, and working Italian 
and Carrara marbles, wishes to sell its 
establishments to an American concern. 
The property offered includes active and 
inactive deposits of marbles and two 
equipped marble-cutting plants. Types 
of marbles involved are as follows: 

Green Apuanian Cipollino (Cipollino 
Verde Apuano); Green Arni (Verde 
Arni); Red Ruby (Rosso Rubino); Red 
Impero (Rosso Impéro) ; Repen Bellan- 
tico; Plain Black Cloud (Nero Nube Uni- 
to); Flowered Black Cloud (Nero Nube 
Fiorito); Sea Violet (Viola del Mare); 
Royal Gray Lipos (Grigio Reale L‘pos) ; 
Gray Pearl (Grigio Perla) ; Carso Onyx 
(Onice del Carso); Stalactites; Corchia 
Venetian Statuary (Statuario Veneto 
Corchia); Arabic Corchia (Arabescato 
Corchio) ; Breccia Cornula; Pallid Brec- 
cia (Breccia Pallids); Violet Breccia 
(Breccia Violetta) ; Gilt Breccia (Breccia 
Dorata). 

In full production, the firm has a labor 
force of 200 workers, though at present 
it employs only 60. 

It is understood that the provisional 
price of the entire enterprise, exclusive 
of stocks of extracted marble on hand, is 
$300,000. 

American firms interested in this offer 
are asked to communicate with Andrea 
Ballerini, 8 Via Oberdan, Pietrasanta 
(Lucca), Italy. 


Argentina Invites Bids 
for Suction Dredges 


Public bids for the supply of 10 all- 
metal hydraulic suction dredges with 
cutter drive have been invited by the 
Argentine Ministry of Public Works. 
Specifications are as follows: 

Three suction dredges, each equipped 
with Diesel-motor’ pump of approxi- 
mately 1,500 horsepower and two inter- 
changeable cutters for soft material 
(sand and clay) and hard material 
(stone), respectively, operated by an 
electric motor of about 300 horsepower. 
These must be capable of dredging to a 


10 


depth of not less than 40 feet (12.20 
meters), and draft of the hull should be 
not more than 7 feet (2.10 meters). 
Seven suction dredges, each equipped 
with Diesel-motor pump of approxi- 
mately 600 horsepower and two inter- 
changeable cutters for soft and hard 
material, respectively, operated by elec- 
tric motor of about 150 horsepower. 
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These are to be capable of dredging toa | 
depth of not less than 30 feet (945 | 
meters), and draft of the hull should fe 
not more than 5 feet (1.52 meters), 

Bids will be opened at 11:30 a. m., Apri 
12, 1948. 

It is understood that (1) preference 
will be given to offers indicating earliest 
delivery of equipment; (2) offers may be 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re. 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the | 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
Interested United States firms should correspond directiy with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart. 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub. 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


for 81 each. 


these firms. 


Most of these trade 


Additional] informa. 





(It ts recognized 


that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili. 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received. 


However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in the Following Sections 


Alcoholic Beverages: 5, 27, 38 

Art Objects: 5, 42, 43, 45, 47 

Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Accesso- 
res: 1, 36, Ti, 

Bali Clay: 32 

Brushes: 57, 59 

Cane and Willow Products: 14 

Ceramics: 24 

Chemicals, Drugs, and Pharmaceuticals: 30, 
38, 60, 65, 67, 73, 77 

Chinaware: 5. 

Christmas Cards: 33. 

Clothing and Accessories: 15 

Construction Materials: 50, 55, 56, 79 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 69, 73 
75 

Floor Coverings: 11, 17 

Foodstuffs: 5, 6, 16, 26, 31 
52, 62, 63 

Furniture: 14, 45. 

Glassware and Other Glass Products: 5, 7 

Handicraft: 45, 47. 

Hardware: 21, 23. 

Hides and Skins: 38, 68 

Jewelry: 43, 45, 47 

Laboratory Equipment: 73 

Leather Goods: 22, 43, 44, 47 

Lumber: 51, 53, 54, 79 


, 34, 37, 38, 40, 48, 


Machinery and Parts 
Agricultural—1, 64, 66 
Industrial—1, 3, 19, 36, 39, 58, 69. 70, 76, 80 
Printing—71 

Marble: 42 

Mill Supplies: 3 

Musical Instruments and Parts: 74 

Notions: 9, 72 

Novelties: 28, 29, 44, 47 

Office Equipment and Supplie 35 

Oils (inedible): 49 

Optical Equipment: 73 

Paints, Enamels, Varnishes: 13 

Paper and Paper Products: 61 

Patents: 50 

Plants: 8 

Precision Drawing Instruments: 20 

Radios: 1 

Silverware: 5, 25 

Stationers’ Supplies: 68 

Steel Clips: 18 

Tezrtiles: 2, 3, 4, 5, 12, 17, 46 

Tires and Tubes: 69, 78 

Tobacco Products: 5 

Toiletries: 41 

Tools: 76 

Wire Recorders: 1 
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made for equipment either under con- 
struction or already built and ready for 
use; (3) offers may be made for one or 
more units separately, or for the entire 
order; (4) prices must cover transporta- 
tion and delivery afloat at the port of 
Buenos Aires; and (5) quotations must 
be held firm for at least 60 days follow- 
ing opening of bids. 

Detailed conditions and specifications 
may be obtained gratis from the Ministry 
of Public Works. Requests for this ma- 
terial, as well as completed bids, should 
be addressed to Sr. Director de Suminis- 
tros, Ministerio de Obras Publicas, Calle 
Moreno 970, 3 piso, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (“Licitacion Publica No. 1167”). 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in Ger- 
many, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 

Germany—Harry Berlin, Adolphs- 
brucke 9/11, Hamburg, wishes to contact 
United States exporters of dried fruits 
and canned goods. 

Germany—Ferdinand Bornemann, 
Dieringhausen-Hammertal, Post u. 
Bahnstat. : Dieringhausen/ Rheinland, 
seeks an agency for the sale of American 
precision machine tools of various kinds. 

Germany—Hans Kadow, Georgensg- 
mund, bei Nurnberg, Bayern, U. S. Zone, 
wishes to represent American firms in- 
terested in trade with Germany. 

Germany—Ernst Klee, Gartenstr. 117, 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld, British Zone, seeks 
agencies for textile goods, and other 
products; also, would act as purchasing 
agent for American firms interested in 
purchasing articles produced in the Bar- 
men Valley, such as shoelaces, ribbons, 
laces, and notions of all kinds. 

Germany—Marsch & Ploss, Magirus- 
Strasse 32, Potsfach 25, Ulm-Donau, 
wishes to import dried fruits, spices, 
canned vegetables and fruits, dried vege- 
tables, onions, potatoes, legumes (peas, 
beans lentils), rice, all kinds of cereals, 
milk products, and honey. 

Germany—Fritz Merklinger, Hausack- 
erweg 12, Heidelberg, wishes to contact 
Suppliers of egg products of any kind, 
such as dried whole eggs, dried egg yolks, 
liquid yolk, and albumin. 
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Germany—Vorwerk & Co., Karolinen- 
str. 48/64, Wuppertal-Barmen, seeks an 
agent in the United States for the sale 
of high-grade Gripper axminster 
squares, runners, and broadloom carpets, 
and plain and figured wilton body goods 
and stair carpets. 

Japan—Risei Sangyo Co., Ltd., No. 56 
Yama-no-ue, Toyonaka, Osaka, wishes 
to export soaps and cosmetics. 

Japan—Shizuoka-Ken Kyodo Seicha 
K. K. (Shizuoka Prefecture Co-operative 
Tea Manufacturers, Ltd.), 68 Nana- 
chome Tamachi, Shizuoka, wishes to 
contact importers and buyers interested 
in Japanese green tea. 


Mexico in Market for 
Pumping Equipment 

United States firms have an oppor- 
tunity to sell pumping machinery and 
equipment to the Mexican Government 
in connection with the construction of 
the Lerma aqueduct, according to the 
American Embassy in Mexico City. 

Although it is anticipated that the 
actual work of construction will not be 
completed for another 2 years, it is un- 
derstood that the Government will place 
orders for permanent pumping machin- 
ery during the early months of this year. 

Four large, low-head pumping plants 
are to be installed to lift the water from 
springs in the headwaters of the Lerma, 
up to the western section of the aque- 
duct (the west side of Las Cruces moun- 
tain). Installation of these plants ne- 
cessitates the purchase of pumps, mo- 
tors, switch gear, and all related electri- 
cal equipment. 

Additional information on _ require- 
ments may be obtained from either of 
the two officials in charge: Lic. Casas 
Aleman, Governor of the Federal Dis- 
trict, and Ing. Eduardo Molina, Director 
of Water and Sanitation, both in Mexico 
City. 


Canadian Potash Deposits 
Offered for Exploitation 


The Provincial Department of Natural 
Resources of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
wishes to receive expressions of interest 
in connection with the exploitation of 
certain potash discoveries, according to 
the American Consulate in Regina. 

It is understood that areas of Crown 
mineral lands up to 350,000 acres in ex- 
tent have been proved by drilling to con- 
tain potash beds, and the Department is 
now ready to lease these areas to firms 
which desire to develop the deposits to 
production. 

The Department is said to be willing 
to negotiate long-term contracts, based 
on mutually acceptable agreements con- 
cerning conditions of operation, royal- 
ties, Crown cooperation, and other con- 
siderations. 


Further details are available from the 
Provincial Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Turkish Agency Needs 
90 Rolls of X-ray Film 


Fifty rolls of 70 x 70 mm. Pleroma-type, 
perforated X-ray film are urgently de- 
sired by Veremle Savas Dernegi (Turkish 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society) , according to 
the American Embassy in Ankara. 

American firms in a position to supply 
the film are asked to send quotations to 
the organization in Ankara, Turkey. 


Burma Offers to 
Sell Mineral Ores 


A Burmese Government agency, set up 
to market the country’s mineral prod- 
ucts, invites inquiries from United States 
firms which wish to purchase lead, tin, 
zinc, wolfram, and mica. 

Communications, which should include 
usual terms and conditions of purchase, 
may be addressed to Ba Aung, Secretary, 
State Mineral Produce Marketing Board, 
166-168 Phayre Street, Rangoon, Burma. 


Closing Date for Bids 
on Guatemala’s Phone 
System Again Extended 


A further extension of the closing date 
for bids in connection with a telephone 
system to be installed in Quezaltenango, 
Guatemala, has been announced by the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit. The new date is April 7, 
1948. , 

Earlier reports on this project ap- 
peared in the February 7 and January 17, 
1948, issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


New Zealand Seeks 
Bids for 20-Ton Crane 


The New Zealand State Hydroelectric 
Department is asking for bids covering 
additional equipment needed for its sub- 
station project. (Other announcements 
concerning this project appeared in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 26, Au- 
gust 2, August 16, September 13, October 
11, November 8, November 15, December 
6, and December 27, 1947, and January 
31, 1948.) 

Present requirements involve a 20-ton 
electric crane for Mangamaire Substa- 
tion (contract No. 80, section 35 Napier). 
Bids close at 4 p. m., April 27, 1948. 

One copy of tender, including condi- 
tions of contract, drawings, and specifi- 
cation, is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Copies of specifications may also 
be obtained from the office of the New 
Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 K St. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Tercio Sampaio Ferraz, repre- 
senting Companhia Paulista de Automoveis 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler), 6 Largo do 
Arouche, Sao Paulo, is interested in purchas- 
ing automobile parts and tools and machin- 
ery for automobile repair shops, as well as in 
obtaining agencies for radios, wire recorders, 
agricultural machinery, and very small auto- 
mobiles or large motorcyzles to be used for 
commercial purposes. Scheduled to arrive 
February 10, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 or 3 months. U.S. address: c/o E. & A. 
Trading Co., 17 East Forty-Fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

2. England—Frank Schofield, representing 
McConnel & Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Ancoats, Manchester 4, is interested 
in appointing an agent for sale of fine cotton 
yarns, as well as in contacting possible 
users—warp knitters and hosiery manufac- 
turers. Scheduled to arrive February 19, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Stanley Brown, 110 East Forty- 
Second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Providence, and Charlotte (N.C.). 

3. India—Jitendra Ramaniklal Parikh, 
representing Jitendra Ramaniklal, Mulchand 
Asharam Bldg., Madhav Baug, Ahmedabad, is 
interested in textiles, mill supplies, textile 
machinery, and machinery for manufactur- 
ing electric motors and tertile-loom shuttles 
Scheduled to arrive about February 24, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 or 8 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Mezico—Juan Hadad Aziz, representing 
Mercantil Hamilton, S. A. (Jorge Hadad A.), 
General Trevino No. 633 Pte., Monterrey, is 
interested in materials for the manufacture 
of shirts and trousers, tablecloths, twill, and 


gabardine. Scheduled to arrive February 9, 
via San Antonio, for a visit of 30 days. U.S 
address: McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 


erary: San Antonio, Philadelphia, and New 
York 

5. Netherlands—Siegfried M Hijmans 
representing N. V. Handelmaatschappij voor- 
heen Herman Mijmans & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter), 117 Oostzeedijk, Rotterdam, is inter- 
ested in selling the products of numerous 





manufacturers in the Netherlands, France, 
Denmark, and Czechoslovakia, which the 
firm represents. Products include tertiles, 


oil paintings, etchings, delft pottery, silver- 
ware, Czech glassware and chinaware, Hol- 
land gin and liqueurs, cigars, chocolate, mus- 
tard, and other foodstuffs. Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 16, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Nether- 
land Chamber of Commerce, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Philadeljhia, Washington, Mem- 
phis, Dallas, El Paso, Oklahoma City, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 


Import Opportunities 


6. Belgium—V. Bisman & Co. (dealer in 
fruit and canned goods), 54 Quai aux Briques 
Brussels, offers to export fresh herring, in 
season 

7. Belgium—Georges Bousman (agent and 
export merchant), 147 rue Broucheterre, 
Charleroi, wishes to export first-class beveled 
or unbeveled plate glass; clear, polished plate 
glass; opal window g ass; Marbrite. 

8. Belgium—Culture d’Orchidées Pierre 
Cholet & Cie. (cultivator), Chateau d’Ach- 
tendries, Oostakker, can export monthly 
5,000 orchid plants 4, 5, 6. and 7 years old 
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9. Belgium—Manufacture de _ Boissellerie 
Leon Closson (manufacturer, exporter), Place 
Albert Ier, Malmédy, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for any quantity of wooden coat 
hangers, rough, varnished, or enameled. A 
few copies of illustrated pamphlet available 
on loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

10. Belgium—Ateliers Mathieu Deffet 
(manufacturer), 22 rue Charles Martel, 
Liege, desires to export and seeks agent for 
large quantities of first-quality bicycle acces- 
sories and parts, such as brakes, frames, and 
bells. 

11. Belgium—Algemeene Fluweelweverij 
N. V. (manufacturer), Courtrai, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for cotton rugs and car- 
pets (38 percent jute) 
from 1,200 to 1,800 per square meter; 
designs available in oriental, modern, Chi- 
nese, floral, Boekara, Moroccan. United 
States agent would also handle firm’s other 
manufactures, a list of which is available on 
request from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

12. Belgium—GENETEX 
Royale, Brussels, offers to 
fabrics and wool yarn 

13. Belgium—Etablissements E 
S. P. R. L. (manufacturer, 
celles Centre (Charleroi), 
best-quality paints, 

14. Belgium—F 
Hallez, Succr 


of qualities varying 


ors 
grs 


176 rue 
first-rate 


(agent) 
export 


Gomez, 
exporter), Cour- 
wishes to export 
enamels, and varnishes 
Hallez-Ceurvelt, Constant 
(manufacturer), St. Amands, 


can export baskets, and willow and cane fur- 
niture. 
15. Belgium—Etablissements Fredy Herr- 


mann (manufacturer) 404 Chaussée de 
Wavre, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for women’s hand-embroidered blouses 
of pure silk, voile, and Georgette 

16. Belgium—Holemans-Van Cayzeele 
(grower and exporter), 61 Chaussée de 
Malines, Sterrebeek-Brussels, offers to export 
first-quality witloof chicory 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared 

17. Belgium—INCOMINTRA (exporter) , 249 
Avenue Moliére, Brussels, offers to export $600 


being pre- 


worth of first-rate cotton and wool rug3, in 
exchange for cotton fabrics 

18. Belgium—-MARBRA, Jean Van Parijs 
(manufacturer and exporter), 33 rue des 
Flamands, Louvain, desires to export and 
seeks agent for special steel nickel clips for 
window-display use; minimum quantity per 
client, 5,000 pieces 

19. Belgium—Mench & Co., S. A. (manu- 


facturer and exporter), 23 rue 
Brussels, offers to 
cleaning 


machines 


Aug 
laundry and dry- 
washing 


Snieders 
export 
equipment 


and drying 


and ironers 


20. Belgium—Etablissements Marcel Petit 
(manufacturer), 50 rue Charles Meert, Brus- 
sels, has available for export 2,000 sets 


monthly of 
compasses 


first-quality precision drawing 


21. Belgium—J. Plomdeur-Fournier (man- 
ufacturer), 12 rue de la Madeleine, Liége 
wishes to export first-quality building and 


furniture hardware 

22. Belgium—Tannerie et Chamoiserie Ex- 
celsior (manufacturer, exporter), 88 rue du 
Moulin, Dieghem, desires to export and seeks 
agent for any quantity of 
and leathers for hats 
by buyer 

23. Belgium—wUsines Charles Polspoel 
(manufacturer), 16 rue de Manchester, Brus- 
sels, wishes to export and seeks agent for any 
quantity of first-quality 

24. Belgium—Etablissements Willemyns, 
S. N.C. (manufacturer), rue verte St. Pierre 
Bruges, cffers to export and seeks agent for 
very good quality ornamental 
such as vases and painted glazed tiles 


chamois leathe 


quality to be specified 


sanitary hardware 


ceramicware 


25. Denmark—Gombi Trading Co. (Arnej 
Christoffersen & Co.) (commission mere 
wholesaler), Jernbanegade 3, 2, Copenhagen 
has available for export substantia] Quantities 
of first-class silverware, such as bracelets 
rings, brooches, and table silver, 

26. Denmark—Lerno Trading Co., Ltq. (ex. 
port merchant), 46 St. Kongensgade, Copen. 
hagen K, offers to export caviar manufactureg 
of lumpfish roe, with spices, in 2.25-ounce 
tins 

27. Denmark—Marinus Lytjen’s Distillerjes 
(manufacturer, export merchant), Slotsgade 
24, Odense, desires to export and seeks agent 
for relatively unlimited quantities of Danis, 
spirits and liqueurs, especially cherry brandy 
packed in cases of 12 bottles of three-fourths 
quart and in casks from 50 to 150 gallons 

28. Denmark—A/S Rammefrabikken “Dan. 
mark’ (manufacturer), Admiralgade 27 
Copenhagen, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for substantial quantities of best-quality 


hant. 


metal photo frames furnished with reversible 
struts and convex glass 

29. England—H. V. Andrew (London), Ltg 
(manufacturer), 353-355 Folkestone Roagq 
Dover, Kent, desires to export and seeks agent 
for high-grade fancy goods of wocd and 
metal, suitable for gift shops. Limited sup- 
ply of photographs and price list available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D.C 

30. England 
merchant, sales agent), Vintry House, Queen 
Street Place, London, E. C. 4., has available 
for export fine, heavy, and reagent chemicals 
List of chemicals may be obtained from Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

31. England—1I. H. Lavery & Co., Ltd. (man. 
ufacturer), Burscough Bridge, Ormskirk, Lan. 
cashire, has available for export 500,000 top- 
quality, 2-pound (plum) pud- 
dings, individually packed in attractive fes. 
tive carton and cellophane wrap. Firm de- 


sires sections of 


Chemicovens, Ltd. (export 


Christmas 


agents to 
United States 
port quantity would be 
welcome 
of these puddings 

32. England—London 


cover various 
whom available ex. 
allocated It would 


marketing 


among 
suggestions 


concerning 


Australian, & Gen- 


eral Exploration Co., Ltd. (mine owners), 20 
Copthall Avenue, London, E. C. 2., offers t 
export ball clay, of qualities suitable 

high-grade pottery, sanitary ware, and re- 


fractories 


33. England—-Mrs. Phyllis Mackeson (d2- 
signer), 1 Eildon Road, Kensington, London 
W. 8., wishes to export and seeKs an agent 


of Christmas cards of orig- 


for any quantity 
inal design 
34. England 


Margetts Preserves Ltd 


(manufacturer, exporter, importer), Marlow 
House, 4, Lloyds Ave., London, E. C. 3., has 
available for export jams mar malades 


decorations 
Sons, Ltd 


and cane 


Mason & 


Christmas pudding 
35. England—E. N 


(manufacturer), Arclight Works, Cowdray 
Avenue, Colchester, Essex, wishes to export 
engineers’ photo-printing and drawing office 
equipment and supplie One set of illus- 


ailable on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
f Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

36. England—-Ryaland (Manchester), Ltd 
(manufacturer Welc Street, Hulme 
Manchester, desires to export and seels agent 
for profile and portable cutting ma- 
chines One set of illustrated pamphlets 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D.C 

37. France—Fernand Pe!legrini, Fruits Secs 
et Primeurs, Importation-Exportation (com- 
merchant), 15 Avenue Roger Salen- 
Marseille (B. d.R can export Algerian 
dried figs in the following grades and packs 


trated catalogs a 
( 


mb 


flame 


mission 


gro 
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Extra Cello, in packages of 1.1 pounds; Extra, 
“eolumns”’; Standard Cello, in packages of 
": ounds; Standard, in “columns”; Stand- 
eo pulk; Marchandes, in bulk. Quality 
ar plant by Official French organization, 
“OFALAC”—L'Organe Francais d'Agrément 

Local et Agrément Commercial. 

38, Greece—VEPS, Eulambio, Psalidas, & 
Co. (exporter), 4 Stoa Razi, Athens, offers to 
export olive oil, olives, saffron, dried fruits, 
tartrate of lime, mastic, h ides and skins, and 
wines, liquors, and brandies. im 

39, Italy—Carpigiani Fratelli Societa a Re- 
sponsabilita Limitata (manufacturer), 4 Via 
Parigi, Bologna, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for gas valves. Few copies of illus- 
trated leaflet available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Italy—Carter & Co., Societa Anonima 

(wholesaler, exporter, jobber, commission 
merchant), 3 Via Montenero, Ardenza (Li- 
yorno), desires to export the following: pig- 
nolia, filbert, and other Italian nuts; and 
preserved, candied, and brine-packed citron, 
lemon peel, orange peel, cherries, plums, and 
fruits in general. 
' 41, Italy—Cavazza Dino (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, exporter), 15 Via Ugo 
Bassi, Bologna, wishes to export alcoholic 
cologne and lavender toilet water, packaged 
under the trade names Acqua Bononiae, 
Lavandula Bononiae, and Siepi in Fiore. 

42. Italy—-U. Luisi Eredi (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 42 Via Garibaldi, Pie- 
trasanta (Lucca), desires to export raw, cut, 
and worked white Carrara marble; alabaster 
works (lamp bases, statues, trays); stone 
and marble mosaic works; and artistic stat- 
ues, containers, plates, and other works of 
bronze. 

43. Italy—A. Firenzuoli, Commercio Gen- 
erale Importazione Esportazione (wholesaler, 
exporter, jobber), 21 Via Michelangiolo Buo- 
narroti, Florence, offers to export the follow- 
ing: Majolica and porcelain objects, such as 
trays, pitchers, and containers; and artistic 
leather works fabricated by Florentine arti- 
sans, such as wallets, picture frames, jewelry, 
and boxes 

44. Italy—-M. Fuggi & Co., di Palmieri & 
Castaldini (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 23 Via San Vitale, Bologna, has avail- 
able for export artistic parchment and 
leather articles, such as picture frames, writ- 
ing sets, albums, jewel cases, cigarette boxes, 
and sheet parchment 

45. Italy—Arturo Nieman (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 26 Via Ser Ventura 
Monachi, Florence, wishes to export artistic 
hand-worked mosaic goods, such as bracelets, 
pictures and furniture pieces. 

46. Italy—Nocchi Primo (sales agent), 6 
Via Lorenzo Bartolini, Prato in Tuscany, 
wishes to export cotton rags and roofing rags. 

47. Italy—Cesare Sestini (buying agent), 
2 Via dei Conti, Florence, offers to export the 
following: religious and other statuary made 
from Italian white and colored marble; ala- 
baster works, such as lamp bases, trays, and 
pottery; artistic wrought-iron objects, such 
as andirons and lamp brackets, fabricated by 
Florentine handicraft workers; leather ciga- 
rette cases, bores, picture frames, desk sets 
and other artistic leather articles fabricated 
in Florentine style; artistic silver filigree 
jewelry, fabricated by Florentine handicraft 
workers. 

48. Merico—Angel Ortega Acufia (ex- 
porter), Ciprés +232, Mexico, D. F., has avail- 
able for export unlimited quantities of first- 
class mullet roe. 

49. Morocco—Vallecillo y Cia. S. L. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), P. O. Box 197, Ceuta, 
Marruecos, offers to export 30 to 80 metric 
tons annually of oil made from different fish 
viscera, for use in manufacturing paints, lu- 
bricants, soap, beauty products, weaving 
preparations, tanning preparations, and mar- 
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garine. Firm will 
request. 

50. Netherlands—G. W. Engelsman’s Han- 
delsonderneming (manufacturer-inventor), 
118 Koningin Emmakade, The Hague, wishes 
to sell for a lump sum his patent covering 
manufacture of a new fireproof building ma- 
terial, known as “Firebrake.” Detailed de- 
scription of the material available from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

51. Netherlands—N. V. Import & Export 
van Overzeesch Hardhout C. Van Den Berg 
(export merchant), 218 Avenue Plantin & 
Moretus, Antwerp, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for large quantities of tropical hard- 
woods: teak, gurjon, pyinkadoo, and Belgian 
Congo hardwoods, such as kambala, limba, 
and mahogany. 

52. Norway—A/S Tvnsberg Bryggeri (man- 
ufacturer), 1 Nyttergveien, Tonsberg, offers 
to export the following: (1) Apple pulp, un- 
sweetened (known as Sunrose product), 
packed in barrels of 220 pounds or tins of 21 
pounds; 100 tons in barrels or tins available 
for immediate shipment; next season's crop 
available in September or October 1948. (2) 
Blueberry pulp, unsweetened (known as Sun- 
rose product), packed in barrels of 220 
pounds or tins of 21 pounds; 100 tons in bar- 
rels or tins available for immediate ship- 
ment; next season’s crop available in Sep- 
tember or October 1948. (3) Fruit juice, 
mixed and sweetened (known as Sunrose 
product), consisting of one-third each of ap- 
ples, blueberries, and currants, packed in 
barrels or bottles; 16,000 gallons available for 
immediate shipments; next season’s crop 
available in September or October 1948. (4) 
Blueberry jam, sweetened (known as Sunrose 
product), packed in barrels of 220 pounds or 
tins of 21 pounds; 100 tons in barrels or tins 
available for immediate shipment; next sea- 
son’s crop available in September or October 
1948 

53. Panama—Louis Martinz (president of 
one of largest construction firms in Republic 
of Panama), Box 697, Panama, offers to ex- 
port grade-A lumber conforming to National 
Association of Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
specifications, of classes and in quantities as 
follows: true oak (Quercus), unlimited; 
cedar (Cedrela), 1,000,000 feet in 2 years; baco 
(Talouma), 150,000 feet annually; mato 
hombre (Hieronyma), 75,000 feet annually. 
Seller states lumber is to be cut from trees 
which grow at an altitude of 6,000 or more 
feet, and will be furnished either in logs or 
cut to specifications. 

54. Panama—Casimiro Martinelli (operator 
of three commissaries and importer for own 
account), Sona, Province of Veraguas, offers 
to export 200,000 bd. ft. annually of grade-A 
lumber conforming to National Association 
of Hardwood Manufacturers’ specifications, 
of the following types: Maria, mahogany, 
Cedro espino, Cedro amargo. Lumber will be 
furnished either in logs or cut to specifica- 
tion. 

55. Sweden—Georg Jaenson (exporter), 22 
Klubbacken, Stockholm, offers to export 1,000 
square meters (10,763 sq. ft.) monthly of 
standard-quality lacquered wallboard (trade- 
mark “ELELL”), in sheets measuring 4 x 4 
feet (122 x 122 centimeters); 4 x 5 feet (122 
x 152 centimeters); and 4 x 6 feet (122 x 183 
centimeters). Additional information, in- 
cluding prices, available from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

56. Sweden—Ramnis Bruks AB (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Ramnis, desires to ex- 
port 400 to 500 units monthly of firm’s high- 
est quality stainless-steel kitchen sinks. 
Firm is in position to start deliveries in 
March 1948. Few copies of illustrated cata- 
log (in Swedish) available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Addi- 


furnish samples upon 


tional information as to prices, description, 
and delivery obtainable direct from firm. 

57. Switzerland — Birstenfabrik Ebnat- 
Kappel AG (Fabrique de Brosses Ebnat-Kap- 
pel S. A.) (manufacturer), EBNAT, Canton 
St. Gallen, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for all kinds of first-quality brushes (house- 
hold and industry, toilet brushes and tooth 
brushes). Firm has immediately available 
100,000 household brushes, 50,000 toilet 
brushes, and 500,000 tooth brushes. 

58. Switzerland—Gebr. Maag Maschinen- 
fabrik AG. (manufacturer), 39 Untere Hes- 
libachstrasse, Kiisnacht, near Ziirich, offers 
to export and seeks agent for 24 types of first- 
quality tertile machines. 

59. Switzerland—Pinselfabrik AG. (manu- 
facturer), Ebnat-Kappel, Canton St. Gallen, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for brushes, 
such as those used by artists and painters, 
of 1—-A quality. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


60. Italy—Premiata Erboristeria Medicinale 
Borri (wholesaler, grower, exporter), 5 Via 
Pironi Bondeno (Ferrara), wishes to appoint 
a selling agent in the United States to handle 
juniper berries, camomile, linden, bella don- 
na,, stramonium, aconite, and arnica. 


Export Opportunities 


61. Afghanistan—Shouri Freres & Co. (im- 
porter, retailer), Shahr-i-nao, Kabul, wishes 
to purchase from manufacturers only 500 
tons of newsprint, office stationery, writing 
paper, and printing paper—all paper to be 
in sheets, not rolls. Firm, which is purchas- 
ing agent for Afghan Government, states that 
Government orders must be placed before 
March, and asks that interested manufac- 
turers give prices c. i. f. Karachi, if possible; 
shipping charges and insurance to Kabul; 
and full-length samples in triplicate. 

62. Australia—Heine Brothers (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), 281-285 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, wishes to purchase about 
10,000 tons of dehydrated potatoes for ship- 
ment to a firm in Hamburg, Germany. Aus- 
tralian firm states that the order from Ham- 
burg has been approved by Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency in Germany. 

63. Belgium—Joseph Philibert (whole- 
saler), 178 Hollebeekstraat, Hoboken-Ant- 
werp, seeKs purchase quotations on 5,000 or 
more cartons of good-quality canned vege- 
tables (peas, beans, carrots, mixed  vege- 
tables). 

64. Cyprus—Charilaos G. Pantelides (im- 
porter, retailer), P. O. Box 20, Famagusta, 
wishes to purchase and obtain agency for 14 
to 40 horsepower farm tractors, of the best 
obtainable quality. 

65. Egypt—General Chemical Industries 
Co., S. A. E. (manufacturer of wax matches), 
Sahel Rod el Farag, Cairo, seeks purchase 
quotations on fully refined paraffin war and 
triple-pressed stearine. Initial order: 20 met- 
ric tons of paraffin wax (M. P. 145 to 150° F.) 
and 5 metric tons of stearine. 

66. Italy—Cooperativa Provinciale degli 
Agricoltori (agricultural cooperative), 48 Via 
d’Azeglio, Bologna, desires to purchase trac- 
tors (40 to 50 horsepower), threshers, bind- 
ers, harvesters, and other agricultural ma- 
chinery, with accessories and replacement 
parts. 

67. Italy—Cavazza Dino (manufacturer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), 15 Via Ugo Bassi, Bologna, 
seeks purchase quotations on essential oils, 
alcohol, and other ingredients for perfume 
and toilet water. 

68. Italy—M. Fuggi & Co. di Palmieri & 
Castaldini (wholesaler, importer, sales 
agent), 23 Via San Vitale, Bologna, wishes to 
purchase and obtain agency for a line of 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Algeria and 
French Oversea 
Departments 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reapplied on Specified Prod- 
ucts.—Effective January 1, 1948, import du- 
ties (previously suspended) were restored on 
the basis of the new French tariff (insofar as 
the rates of the French metropolitan tariff 
apply in the areas concerned) on a number 
of products imported into Algeria and the 
French oversea departments of Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, French Guiana, and Reunion, by 
an order of December 26, 1947, published in 
the French Journal Officiel of December 26-27. 

The products affected are the same as those 
on which duties were reapplied in France 
effective January 1, 1948 (see FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 31, 1948). 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unrestricted Sale of Streptomycin Author- 
ized.—According to a report from the Embassy 
at Buenos Aires, the Secretariat of Public 
Health announced on December 18, 1947, the 
authorization of unrestricted sale of strep- 
tomycin in Argentina under medical prescrip- 
tion. The Secretariat announced also that 
it would establish the sales price in accord- 
ance with the public interest and will guar- 
antee the quality of the product hy means 
of periodic laboratory tests. 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automotive Vehicles: Quota for 1948 Placed 
on Imports from the United States.—A ceiling 
or quota of $15,000,000 has been established 
by the official agency charged with imple- 
menting the import-control regulations to 
cover all imports of automotive passenger 
vehicles and trucks from the United States 
into the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union 
during 1948, according to an airgram dated 
January 16, 1948, from the United States 
Embassy at Brussels. This quota is said to 
be based on the average of imports and on 
the distribution among the various makes 
during certain prewar years and 1947. 

Distribution of this amount among the 
various importers, as agreed upon between 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 





the Belgian importers and the 


s0vernment 
agency, reportedly will be as follows: 85 per- 


cent of the total among four well-known 
American makes; 2.5 percent each to four 
other American makes; and the remaining 5 
percent among the other makes, especially 
trucks. The 85 percent allocation includes 
trucks, whereas the 2.5 percent allocations 
apply only to passenger cars Imports of 
automotive parts, though remaining subject 
to license, are not limited by the recently 
established quota 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Committee Abolished and Admin- 
istrative Functions of Import-Licensing Sys- 
tem Turned Over to the Central Bank.—Ac- 
cording to a report from the Embassy in La 
Paz, the Bolivian Import Committee has been 
abolished and the administrative functions 
of the import-licensing system have been 
turned over to the Central Bank by a Su- 
preme decree of January 7, 1948. The reasons 
assigned for this transfer were that the Com- 
mittee had failed in its purpose of regulating 
imports to the needs of the country, that 
world conditions during 1948 would require 
a simplification of the processes involved in 
importing so that the country might make 
the best use of its available exchange and 
trade opportunities, and that the Central 
Bank was deemed the agency best qualified 
to attend to this 

A summary of the provisions of the decree 
follows: 

The regulation of imports will be under 
control of the Central Bank which will reg- 
ulate the granting of import licenses in ac- 
cordance with the consumption of the coun- 
try, the development of national sources of 
production, and the available foreign ex- 
change 

The Central Bank, will at its main office 
and in its agencies throughout the country 
create a special foreing-trade section. This 
section will be governed by a special regula- 
tion prepared by the Bank and approved by 
the Executive 

The Central Bank, through its foreign- 
trade section, will prepare budgets of foreign 
exchange on the basis of which quotas for 
importations will be granted to commerce 
and industry 

In extraordinary cases extra quotas of ex- 
change may be granted to commerce or in- 
dustry when the application is for raw mate- 
rials, machinery, or other items indispensa- 
ble to the country. 

Importations of foodstuffs and articles of 
prime necessity which are obtained through 
the Ministry of Economy for public consump- 
tion will be given preference, as will drugs, 
machinery, and implements for the use of 
industry in general. 

The importation of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals will be in accordance with lists to 


be prepared by the Executive for the Purpose 
of safeguarding the health of the public. 

The basic quotas based on the budgets pre. 
pared by the foreign-trade section wil] be 
revised periodically by the Central Bank 
either for the increasing or for the decreas. 
ing thereof as circumstances or the avail. 
ability of exchange may indicate. 

Import permits granted to holders of ex- 
change from private sources, such as com. 
missions, will not be included either in the 
budget of exchange or in the quotas of 
exchange 

The granting of import licensing to mer- 
chants and industrialists will be based on 
(a) capital and available reserves, (b) the 
customary nature of the business, (c) the 
social and economic purposes served by the 
firm, (d) the amount of taxes paid to the 
Government during the three preceding 
years, and (e) average sales during the same 
period and any other requirements indj- 
cated in the special regulation of the Centra] 
Bank 

Until the official register of importers has 
been completed and the Central Bank wil] 
fix the basic quotas, the foreign-trade section 
of the main office and the agencies will mod- 
ify applications for import licenses in accord. 
ance with the foregoing provisions 

Occasional importers who are not listed in 
the official register of importers must apply 
to the Central Bank for their import per- 
mits, and such applications must be in ac- 
cordance with the foreign exchange made 
available for this purpose 

Licenses covering the importation of indis- 
pensable articles, the obtaining of which 
may depend upon customs or other regula- 
tions of the supplying country, will be valid 
until the merchandise is shipped. In this 
case, however, the importer must present 
documentary evidence of the cause of the 
delay. Licenses for the importing of other 
items will be valid for 180 days but may be 
extended when need of an extension of the 
time limit can be proved necessary and not 
the fault of the importer 

Permission is granted for the making of 
partial shipments Bolivian Consular and 
Customs officials must note on the back of 
the licenses any partial shipments. The doc- 
umentation accompanying partial shipments 
will need to be sufficient so that an account 
may be rendered for the foreign exchange 
used 

Importers will draw upon their quotas of 
exchange for exchange either at the official 
rate or at the special rate fixed by the Central 
Bank, depending on the nomenclature of 
the merchandise, but must, nevertheless, 
properly apply for the corresponding import 
licenses which will be granted without delay, 
provided the application is for an amount 
within the limits of the quota. 

The Central Bank will regulate the quotas 
of exchange, taking care that such quotas 
are used for the supplying of merchandise, 
articles, or products necessary for public con- 
sumption. Abuses of import licenses, for eX- 
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ample when the merchandise covered by such 
documents does not conform to the approved 
nomenclature Or when the quality is not that 
for which the country has need, will be noted 
py the Central Bank and sale of exchange 
will be deferred. ; 

All divisions of the Government, the min- 
istries, autonomous institutions, prefectures, 
municipalities, universities, and  public- 
service organizations must make known to 
the Ministry of Finance their necessities in 
foreign exchange sO that this Ministry may 
prepare an exchange budget covering these 
entities which budget must be approved by 
the Government and made known to the 
Central Bank. These entities are obliged to 
render an accounting to the Central Bank 
for all foreign exchange received. 

While the Central Bank is preparing the 
list of basic quotas of foreign exchange to 
be granted to the importers, the granting of 
import permits covering the first 6 months 
of the present year will be in accordance 
with the special regulations of the Bank. 

According to the Embassy's report of Jan- 
uary 14, 1948, the Central Bank has taken no 
steps toward the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of this decree, nor had any personnel 
been assigned to the task of drawing up plans 
for the establishment of the foreign-trade 
section of the Central Bank; hence there is 
no information yet available as to what sys- 
tem and methods of operation may be de- 
vised for the control of imports or the grant- 
ing of foreign exchange. It is believed that 
the latest system devised by the Import Com- 
mittee will be followed out; under that pro- 
cedure importers are assigned quotas of for- 
eign exchange covering their needs over a 
quarterly period and applications for the 
licenses are submitted, once per quarter to 
cover 3 months’ needs. If the application is 
for an amount of exchange within the im- 
porter’s quota, it will be approved unless it 
be determined that such importation would 
be in excess of the quota fixed for importa- 
tion of articles of the type in question. 

Tariff and Tar Concesstons Granted to In- 
dustry in an Effort to Stimulate Industrial 
Production According to a report from the 
United States Embassy, La Paz, following 
exhaustive studies made by various depart- 
ments of the Bolivian Government and the 
Bolivian National Economic Council, a pres- 
idential decree has been promulgated 
granting a wide list of concessions to exist- 
ing and new industries in order to increase 
and diversify industrial production within 
the country. The purpose of the decree is 
to create means to stimulate and develop 
the production and extraction of national 
primary materials, and to develop Bolivian 
industries already established or which may 
be established, in order to strengthen the 
national economy and permit the fullest 
utilization of the country’s labor resources 
in the various industrial fields. 

The decree will apply to factories, manu- 
facturing plants, and extractive industries 
of prime materials, but will not apply to the 
mining and petroleum fields, which are gov- 
erned by special provisions. For this purpose 
an industry is defined as an activity dedi- 
cated to the procurement or manufacture of 
organic or inorganic prime materials and to 
the transformation of raw materials into 
articles of use and consumption, whether 
such transformation is carried on in the fac- 
tory or in the shop. Also considered as in- 
dustries are public-service utilities. 

Three categories of industries will benefit 
by this decree as follows: 

Category A—Public-service industries, such 
as railroad, air, river, and lake navigation; 
industries engaged in the production and 
distribution of electric power; and telecom- 
munication groups, including telephone, 
telegraph, and radio communications. 
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CHINA TRADE ACT ANNUAL REPORTS AND FEDERAL TAX RETURNS 


By authority vested in him under Regulation 14 of the China Trade Act, as amended December 
4, 1942, the Registrar has fixed June 15, 1948, as the final date for filing Annual Reports for any 
fiscal year falling within the period commencing January 1, 1941, and ending December 31, 1947. 

With respect to the preparation of Annual Reports, the Registrar will require conformity with 
the China Trade Act and Regulations insofar as possible, with the burden of proof on the corpora- 
tions to stablish impossibility of performance. The corporation should make every effort to submit 
an audited balance sheet and a sworn statement of profit and loss based on recollection and estimate, 
if no other records prove available. Affidavits as to loss or destruction of records should be as 
complete and detailed as possible. In all such cases affidavits of officers of the corporations should 
be supported by statements of accredited public accountants that no accounting can be made or 
that the one made is the best possible under the circumstances. 

Where a corporation was completely dormant for a period during the war years, an affidavit to 
that effect covering the entire period in question will be acceptable. However, a separate Annual 
Report will be required for every year during which the corporation conducted some business 
operations. Thus separate reports would be required for the years 1941, 1945, 1946, and 1947, 
if the corporation operated during those years. In most cases, an affidavit stating that business 
operations were suspended completely because of the war in the Far East would be satisfactory 
for the years 1942, 1943, and 1944. 

The Registrar will require scrupulous observance of the technical provisions of Regulation 14. 
Ambiguity should be avoided; and miscellaneous items in the balance sheet and _ profit-and-loss 
statement should be fully explained. Annual Reports should be accompanied by a copy of the 
income-tax return for the year under consideration. Certificates of distribution of special tax-saving 
dividends must be substantiated by affidavits of accredited public accountants that such dividends 
have in fact been distributed as reported. 

Corporations desiring to proceed toward voluntary dissolution should comply fully with Section 
10 of the China Trade Act and Regulations 6, 8, and 14, as amended. No certificate of authorization 
for voluntary dissolution will be approved by the Secretary of Commerce until the corporation has 
filed the Annual Reports required under Section 12 of the Act and Regulation 14 as amended. 
Stockholders’ meetings voting dissolution must be held either at the principal office in China or at 
the principal office in the District of Columbia. Dissolving corporations will be expected to submit 
balance sheets and statements of profit and loss in accordance with the instructions given above. 

The December 31, 1947, deadline for the filing of Federal income-tax returns for the years 1941 
through 1946 has been extended by the Burau of Internal Revenue to June 15, 1948. Copies of the 
Commissioner’s letter of extension are available at the office of the Registrar, China Trade Act, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., and at the American Consulate General in Shanghai, 
and are required to be attached to delayed returns. So far as the calendar year 1947 is concerned, 
income-tax returns and payments are not due until March 15, 1948. This due date is automatically 
extended under Regulation 53-3 (a) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code to June 15, 1948, subject 
to a 6 percent interest charge from March 15 to the date of payment. 

Internal Revenue officials have informed the Registrar that in their opinion Section 29.262-3 of 
the Regulations to the Internal Revenue Code clearly permits the distribution of special tax-saving 
dividends during the period of extension. 

By letter dated January 16, 1948, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has fixed June 15, 1948, 
as the due date for filing capital stock tax returns and for paying the taxes disclosed to be due by 
such returns for all China Trade Act corporations for the years ended June 30, 1942, to June 30, 
1945, inclusive. There has been no capital stock tax since June 30, 1945. Copies of the Commis- 
sioner’s letter of extension, which are available at the Registrar’s office and at the American Con- 
sulate General at Shanghai, are required to be attached to delayed returns. 








(c) The granting of the right to obtain 
through Government expropriation water- 
falls for electric energy, other natural re- 
sources, untilled lands, and forests for use 
in the extraction of prime materials. 

(d) Adequate import-duty protection to 
prevent ruinous competition from similar 
foreign products. (In this connection the 
Executive Power may modify periodically 
the rates of import duty upon the advice 
of the Board of Industrial Development.) 

(e) A concession of foreign exchange at 
the official rate in an amount fixed by the 
Board of Industrial Development, for the 
importation of prime materials, machinery, 
tools, equipment, fuel, parts, and mate- 
rials required for the installation and op- 
eration of the industry, also for the con- 
tracting of foreign technicians. 

(f) A quota of foreign exchange, in ac- 
cordance with existing regulations, for the 
payment of dividends and the amortization 


Category B—lIndustries engaged in the 
procurement and production of organic and 
inorganic materials; those engaged in the 
production of foodstuffs of prime necessity; 
those which utilize in the manufacture of 
their products national prime materials ex- 
clusively; and those which use wholly or 
partially imported raw materials, but spend 
in the country at least 40 percent of the cost 
of production. (Industries classified in Cate- 
gory C, even though meeting this requisite, 
however, are excepted from this classifica- 
tion.) 

Category C—-Those industries dedicated to 
the production of beverages; nonmedicinal 
alcohol; soft drinks; cosmetics; cigars and 
cigarettes; perfumery; luxury products; and 
those which spend within the country less 
than 40 percent of the cost of production. 

Industries in Category A and B are to re- 
ceive the following concessions: 


(a) Exemption from import duties and 
the tax on sales of imports of machinery, 
equipment, tools, fuels, parts, and other 
materials required for the establishment of 
the industry, or, in case of expansion of 
facilities, in the proportions which may be 
recommended by the Board of Industrial 
Development to the concerned Ministry. 

(b) Preferential freight rates on national 
railroads for the transportation of the 
materials indicated in (a). 


of foreign capital. 

(g) A freezing or a reduction in import 
duties on other items destined for the 
industry, for a 6-year period from the ef- 
fective date of the present decree, after 
receiving prior approval of the Board of 
Industrial Development. 

(h) The industry may obtain, also after 
prior approval of the Board of Industrial 
Development, a freezing Or even a reduc- 
tion in the national, departmental, and 
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municipal taxes which are assessed on its 
production, with the exception of the prof- 
its tax and others relative to the profits 


tax. 
(i) Wide credit facilities at preferential 
interest rates and repayment periods 


through the Industrial Department of the 
Banco Central. For this concession, the 
previous agreement of the Board of Indus- 
trial Development is also required. 


Industries in Category C are to receive the 
following concessions: 


(a) Exemption from import duties on 
imports of machinery, parts, and materials 
required for the industry’s establishment 
or expansion, as determined by the Board 
of Industrial Development. 

(b) Adequate customs protection to 
avoid ruinous competition from similar 
foreign products, and for this purpose the 
Executive Power may modify periodically 
import duties upon the recommendation of 
the Board of Industrial Development. 

(c) An allocation of foreign exchange at 
the differential rate in amounts recom- 
mended by the Board of Industrial Devel- 
opment, for use in the importation of raw 
materials, machinery, parts, and materials 
required for the installation and operation 
of the industry. 

(d) An allocation of foreign exchange at 
the differential rate, for use in the payment 
of dividends and amortization of foreign 
capital in the proportion fixed by the law 
of October 17, 1945. 

(e) Credit facilities at nominal interest 
rates and convenient repayment periods to 
be granted by the Industrial Department 
of the Central Bank, upon favorable rec- 
ommendation by the Board of Industrial 
Development. 


Further provisions of the decree are as 
follows: 

Those industries in the three categories of 
industries which utilize in their operations 
the greater percentage of national prime ma- 
terials will be given greater tariff protection; 
this protection will be increased as the per- 
centage of national raw materials used in- 
creases. 

All industries are obliged to acquire na- 
tional prime materials up to the full limits 
of their requirements and at prices not lower 
than those goyerning in the world market. 
The Government will authorized exchange 
for the importation of foreign raw materials 
for quantities required beyond those avail- 
able domestically, taking into account prices 
and quality. 

Producers of national raw materials may 
complain before the Board of Industrial De- 
velopment regarding cases in which domestic 
industries refuse to buy their materials in 
the qualities approved and at prices fixed 
by the concerned departments. If it is 
found that an industry refuses to buy do- 
mestically produced raw materials, the Min- 
instry of Hacienda will prohibit the alloca- 
tion of any further exchange to the respon- 
sible industry. 

The Government is authorized to restrict 
the importation of foreign raw materials as 
domestic production of these materials in- 
creases. 

Reexportation of imported raw materials 
is expressly prohibited. Likewise, domesti- 
cally produced raw materials may be exported 
only after the requirements of national in- 
dustry are satisfied. In like manner, do- 
mestic production of articles may be exported 
only after the internal needs of the country 
are satisfied. 

In order to stimulate further processing 
within the country of such semimanufac- 
tured materials as malt, quinine, and sheep- 
skins, industries may set up the necessary 
installations to permit such processing 
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The Government, as a further stimulus to 
industrial operations, will cause the unifica- 
tion of the various rates of taxes on indus- 
trial production and will be inclined to seek 
the abolition of local or interdepartmental 
taxes which affect adversely the production 
of national raw materials and the articles 
manufactured from them. 

The Government proposes to assure the 
internal market to national producers and 
will give preference to national products in 
the official purchase of requirements for use 
by the Government or its official agencies and 
dependencies 


British East 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Interim Import-Control Policy Announced 
in Tanganyika.Pending an expected revi- 
sion of its import-control regulations, the 
Trusteeship Territory of Tanganyika has an- 
nounced an interim import-control policy, 
similar to that previously instituted in the 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya and in the 
Uganda Protectorate 

As in Kenya and Uganda, four general cate- 
gories of goods have been set up according 
to their priority of need in Tanganyika as 
follows: (1) Those commodities on the sus- 
pended list, consisting mainly of luxury 
items; (2) those on the restricted list, con- 
sisting mainly of what may be termed “semi- 


essential items”; (3) “programmed” goods, 
such as cotton piece goods, jute goods, and 
certain foodstuffs, including soap and oils, 


and (4) “essential goods.” 

It was announced that for the time being 
no import licenses would be issued for com- 
modities on the suspended list, and that 
licenses for goods on the restricted list would 
be issued sparingly. There is to be no change 
in the existing procedure for the licensing 
of programmed goods, but all other goods not 
included in any of these three categories are 
to be licensed on a basis of strict essentiality 
and nonavailability in the United Kingdom 

The commodities included in the first 
categories are the following 

Suspended List: Aerated waters; air guns 
and air rifles; bacon and ham; beverages and 
sirups; biscuits; cabinetware and furniture; 
champagne and sparkling wines; fireworks 
and rockets; game and poultry; pianos (ex- 
cept for educational purposes on certificate 
from the Director of Education); vermicelli 
spaghetti, and macaroni; confectionery and 
other sweets (excluding slab chocolate); steel 
furniture; gold- and silver-plated ware; per- 
fumed spirits (except lavender water and Eau 
de Cologne); woolen blankets and traveling 
rugs; plastic ware (domestic); chinaware 
(high quality); heat-resisting bricks, fire 
bricks (unless of type not available in the 
country) and fire clay; cooking fat; indus- 
trial-type sulfuric acid; industrial-type hy- 
drochloric acid; industrial-type copper sul- 
fate (bluestone); industrial-type magnesium 
sulfate (Epsom salts); industrial-type cal- 
cium carbonate; fancy glassware; imported 
manufactured furs; radio sets for motorcars; 
brassware (ornamental); leather trunks and 
leather traveling bags; picture postcards and 
greeting cards 

Restricted List 
arations; 


two 


Cosmetics and toilet prep- 
fish, canned; gold bullion; harmo- 
niums; other musical instruments; packing 
paper; wines and spirits; jewelery; carpets 
and rugs (excluding dhow trade); patent 
medicines; domestic electrical appliances 
(excluding electric cookers and refrigerators) : 
provisions; cameras 


boots and shoes, except 


children’s and infant's footwear; elephan 
ivory, except for reexport to hard currene, 
areas; pictures and engravings; toys pe 
games; ale, beer, stout, and similar beverage, 
jams and marmalades; domestic glassware 
iron bedsteads; safes; worn silk piece Boods. 
films, photographic; polishes; teakwood: on 
tric plated ware; domestic : 
newsprint. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem 
ber 22, 1947, for the announcement of mt 
Interim Import Control Policy in Kenya ang 
Uganda. | a 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


-arthenware 


Total 1948 Foreign-Exrchange 
proved.—According to a report from the 
United States Embassy at Santiago, the 
Chilean Ministry of Economy and Commerre 
approved on February 5 the 
foreign-exchange budget for 
Ministry estimated that receipts will be 
$335,700 ,000 Group one, representing ey. 
penditures at official rate, was estimated at 
$198 800,000; group two, representing expendi. 
tures at the new “banking-dollar” rate to be 
established, was estimated at $36,900,000 
(Details including explanation of “banking 
dollar” will be published when available) 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Budget 4p. 


revised tota] 
1948. The 


Resale of Unlicensed Chinese Imports Re. 
ported According to information received 
from the American Consulate Genera] jp 
Shanghai, the Central Trust of China is Te- 
ported to have commenced the resale of con- 
fiscated unlicensed Chinese imports, includ- 
ing paper, steel, iron, and lumber 

Under the terms of the arrangement for 
disposing of these goods, whereby the Chinese 
Government first purchases the goods (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 17, 1948 
p. 13), resale will be made to those having 
first option (the original importers) at 
mark-ups of from 50 to 300 percent, plus 
accumulated storage and Customs charges 
It is reported that qualified buyers must ob- 
tain bills of lading from the Central Trust 
to support their application to the Customs 
Officials for Moreover, the 
purchaser must (1) guarantee that the bill of 
lading will be returned to the Central Trust 
of China within 20 days, and (2) pay 25 per- 
cent of the cost in cash, 25 percent in the 
form of two postdated commercial drafts 
payable in 30 days, and the remaining 50 per- 
cent in a postdated draft payable in 45 days 


release of goods 


Colony of 
Si ngapore 


Commercial Laws Digests 


The Income Tax Ordinance, 19417 
(Colony of Singapore Ordinance No. 39 of 
1947) became effective on January 1, 1948 
A similar ordinance (No. 48 of 1947) came 
into force in the Malayan Union on De- 
cember 16, 1947. The tax levied on 
chargeable (net) incomes of corporations 
is at the rate of 20 percent. The tax on 
individual incomes ranges from 3 percent 
on the first S$500 to 30 percent on those 
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in excess of $$50,000. A brief summary 
of the law has been prepared and can be 
obtained from the Far Eastern Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ammoniated Superphosphate, Customs 
Tariff Reclassification Temporarily Sus- 
pended.— By a Ministry of the Treasury Reso- 
jution of January 20, 1948, published in the 
Cuban Official Gazette ol January 21, 1948, 
Customs Circular No. 182 of November 28, 
1947, was suspended until June 30, 1948. 
Circular No. 182 reclassified ammoniated 
superphosphate from tariff item 95-D to 
107-A, effective January 5, 1948. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 3, 1948, 
for information on Customs Circular No 
182.) 

Fresh Eggs: Exemption of Imports From 
Duties Extended.—By Presidential Decree 
No, 4258 of November 27, 1947, published in 
the Official Gazette No. 288 of December 10, 
1947, the Cuban Government extended until 
June 30, 1948, the exemption of imported 
fresh eggs from customs duties and from 
charges other than the gross sales tax 


Eire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reimposed on Clothing, and 
on Sugar, Confectionery, and Cocoa Prepara- 
tions —The Government of Eire has issued 
an order, effective from January 22, 1948, re- 
imposing the full customs duty of 37’, per- 
cent ad valorem and the preferential rate of 
25 percent on imports of personal clothing 
and wearing apparel, except men’s and boys’ 
caps, wholly or mainly of felt, and fur cloth- 
ing. Duties on the excepted items remain 
unaltered 

Also effective on January 22, customs and 
package duties were reimposed on sugar con- 
fectionery and cocoa preparations. All of 
these changes apply on shipments en route 

Quota Restrictions Reimposed on Imports 
of Wool Piece Goods; Made Subject to 
License.—The Government of Eire has issued 
an order terminating the suspension of the 
quota restrictions on woven piece goods of 
wool and worsted, effective February 29, 1948, 
A quota of 2,000,000 square yards of woven 
fabrics of wool or worsted has been estab- 
lished for the period March 1 to August 31, 
1948. Imports of these goods are subject to 
individual import licenses from January 22, 
1948. These changes apply on shipments en 
route, 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Broad Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Agreement With U.S. S. R. Signed.—A most- 
favored-nation commercial agreement of 
wide scope between Finland and the U.S.S.R 
was signed at Moscow on December 1, 1947 
according to a report from the U. S. Legation, 
Helsinki. It is to become effective upon ex- 
change of ratifications, for an initial period 
of 5 years, and is to continue in force there- 
after subject to termination with 1 year's 
notice 

This agreement provides that bilateral 
agreements between the signatories, regu- 
lating the quantity and quality of the com- 
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modities to be mutually exchanged, shall be 
negotiated periodically. 

The agreement reciprocally guarantees un- 
conditioned and unlimited most-favored- 
nation treatment in all questions concerning 
trade and navigation between the two coun- 
tries, also in industry and other forms of 
economic activity in their respective terri- 
tories. In this respect, customs and related 
matters, including regulations, preferences, 
and exemptions, applying to imports and ex- 
ports, are particularly stressed. Further- 
more, no limitations or prohibitions, not ap- 
plicable to imports from or exports to third 
countries, are to be applied to imports from 
or exports to the territories of the signatories. 
Merchant ships of each contracting party, 
and their crews, passengers, and freight, are 
also to receive most-favored-nation treat- 
ment from the other. 

Unrestricted transit of U.S. S. R. merchan- 
dise through Finland in all directions, to 
and from third countries, is guaranteed by 
the agreement, and similar rights are ac- 
corded Finnish commodities in transit to 
or from third countries via the U. S. S. R. 
ports of Murmansk, Archangelsk, Tshop, 
Unggeny, Ren, and those on the Black Sea. 
Finnish trade with Iran is also accorded the 
right of transit through the U. S. S. R. 
Transit trade is to be reciprocally exempt 
from duties, taxes, or special charges, and 
most-favored-nation treatment is to apply to 
it as concerns transportation and other 
charges. 

The agreement provides that Finnish busi- 
nessmen and industrialists, physical persons, 
or juridical persons, in their economic ac- 
tivities in the U. S. S. R., shall receive, as 
concerns persons and property, national 
treatment or most-favored-nation treatment, 
while Finland grants most-favored-nation 
treatment on a similar basis to economic 
organs of the U.S.S. R. Government, to other 
Soviet juridical persons, and to individual 
Soviet citizens. Recourse to courts of jus- 
tice is similarly reciprocally assured An 
annex to the agreement defines the legal 
status of the trade representation maintained 
in Finland by the U.S.S.R. The agreement 
also contains regulations for arbitration of 
disputes arising from commercial transac- 
tions 


Freneh Indochina 


Commercial Laws Digests 


License Fees Increased in Cochin- 
china.—License fees for the practicing 
of various trades and for conducting all 
kinds of business and commercial enter- 
prises have been sharply increased in the 
Republic of Cochinchina, according to de- 
cree No. 182-SG/MF, of the President of 
the Provisional Government of Cochin- 
china, published in the Journal Officiel 
de l’Indochine, October 30, 1947. The 
new fees, retroactive to January 1, 1947, 
are in some cases more than 20 times the 
former ones in effect since 1935. 

A wholesale rice merchant must now 
pay a license fee of 9,000 piastres, 
whereas formerly he paid only 700 
piastres. Increases in fees for other oc- 
cupations are as follows: Grocery-store 
operator, from 20 to 4,500 piastres; rep- 
resentatives of foreign shipping com- 
panies, from 3,000 to 17,000 piastres; 
tobacco manufacturers, 700 to 15,000 
piastres; cement manufacturers, 70 to 


1,500 piastres; dentists, 90 to 1,200 pias- 
tres; surgeons, 150 to 2,200 piastres; and 
first-class pharmacists, 150 to 6,000 
piastres. 

In addition the tax on the value of all 
commercial establishments was _ in- 
creased, varying from 3 percent on those 
in the low-price range to 10 percent on 
those valued at 75,000 piastres or more. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tazes Imposed on Both Merchandise and 
Passengers Entering or Leaving Haiphong.— 
A port tax of 1.20 piastres per ton or cubic 
meter, as’ stated in the bill of lading, of 
imported merchandise, has been imposed by 
decree No. 341/4005 of December 7, published 
in the Journal Officiel de l’Indochine of De- 
cember 18, 1947. The tax on exports has 
been fixed at 1.50 piastres per ton of maize, 
rice, or paddy and derivatives 0.30 piastre per 
ton of coal, excluding coal for stockpiling; 
0.30 piastre per ton of limestone; 3 piastres 
per ton of tea or coffee; and 6 piastres per 
ton of pig tin. The tax on other merchandise 
is as follows: 0.30 piastre per parcel, accord- 
ing to the unit applicable for imposing the 
statistical tax; 0.75 piastre per ton or cubic 
meter; and 1.80 piastres per head (hog, horse, 
or cattle). 

The port tax on passengers leaving or 
entering Haiphong from Hong Kong and 
ports between both cities is as follows, per 
passenger: 9 piastres, first class; 6 piastres, 
second class; 3 piastres, third class; and 1.50 
piastres for deck. Children between the ages 
of 3 and 12 pay one-half the tax. Passengers 
leaving Haiphong for, or entering Haiphong 
from, a foreign port, including French ports 
however, pay double the above tax. 


Guatemala 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Law of Industrial Development.—A 
new Guatemalan “‘Law of Industrial De- 
velopment,” providing encouragement 
for industrial expansion by offering in- 
ducements to new and existing indus- 
tries, was signed by the President on 
December 3, 1947 and published in the 
Diario de Centro America on December 
11. According to article 1 of the Law, 
the establishment and development of 
industries which will facilitate the more 
effective utilization of national resources 
and offer possibilities of economically 
marketing their products at home and 
abroad are declared to be a matter of na- 
tional urgency. For the purposes of the 
law, industries are defined as “integral” 
and “manufacturing.” 

“Integral” industries are those which 
manufacture, elaborate, or prepare nec- 
essary products and utilize exclusively 
the raw materials of the country. ‘“In- 
tegral’” industries are further subdivided 
into: (1) Basic industries, or those 
which are essential to existence, such as 
industries supplying food, hygiene, 
clothing, shelter, and protection; and 
(2) useful industries, or those which, al- 
though not essential to existence, never- 
theless contribute to the comfort, 





convenience, and luxury of the individ- 
ual. Fer the purpose of assigning bene- 
fits accorded under this law, “integral” 
industries are also divided into “new” 


and “existing” industries—new indus- 
tries being those which propose to pro- 
duce articles not previously manufac- 
tured in the country, or which have been 
produced in amounts manifestly insuffi- 
cient to supply national needs; and 
“existing” industries being those already 
established which have reached maxi- 
mum development in accordance with 
their capital. 

The benefits to be enjoyed by “new” 
integral industries include exemption 
from the payment of all import taxes, 
duties, levies, and surcharges on the fol- 
lowing articles: (a) Construction ma- 
terials of primary importance and high 
cost which are necessary for the original 
plant and its enlargements; (b) machin- 
ery, equipment, and their parts, required 
for the respective industries; and (c) 
raw materials necessary for manufac- 
ture, which shall enjoy the afore- 
mentioned exemptions from taxation for 
not more than 10 years, upon submission 
of proof that the articles manufactured 
cannot be produced advantageously in 
the country or are not produced in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet national needs. 
The “basic” integral industries, whether 
“new” or “existing,’”’ may enjoy the bene- 
fits enumerated in (a), (b) and (c). 

“Manufacturing” industries are those 
which manufacture, elaborate, or pre- 
pare products in which they utilize a 
combination of domestic and imported 
raw materials, or in which they utilize 
exclusively imported raw materials, but 
also employ machinery and labor in their 
manufacture. ‘(Excluded from this cate- 
gory are industries which constitute 
merely the boxing, packaging, assem- 
bling, or presentation of products.)”’ 
“Manufacturing industries, like “inte- 
gral’ industries, are divided into “new” 
and “existing.” The following four 
categories are established for “manufac- 
turing” industries, based on the quantity 
of domestic or imported raw materials 
utilized by them: (1) Industries utilizing 
in their products more than 80 percent 
of domestic raw materials; (2) industries 
utilizing unimportant amounts of do- 
mestic raw materials, but capable of pro- 
viding employment for a considerable 
number of workers; (3) industries utiliz- 
ing between 40 and 80 percent of domes- 
tic raw materials; and (4) industries 
utilizing less than 40 percent of domes- 
tic raw materials. 

“New” manufacturing industries in- 
cluded in (1) and (2) above may enjoy, 
for a period up to 8 years, exemptions 
from or reductions in the import levies 
which are enjoyed by new integral in- 
dustries on (a) construction materials of 
primary importance and high cost which 
are necessary for the original plant and 
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its enlargements; and (b) machinery, 
equipment, and their parts, required for 
the respective industries. They may also 
enjoy certain exemptions from or reduc- 
tions in the business profits and the prop- 
erty taxes. (The amounts of exemptions 
from or reductions in these two taxes are 
not stated in the law.) 

“New” manufacturing industries in- 
cluded in (3) above may enjoy, for a 
period up to 5 years, the benefits men- 
tioned in (a) and (b) in the preceding 
paragraph. At the same time, they may 
enjoy reductions in the business-profits 
tax as follows: 75 percent for the first 
2 years; 50 percent for the next 2 years; 
and 25 percent for one additional year. 
The exemption from or reduction in the 
property tax may be for a period up to 
3 years. (The amounts of exemptions 
from or reductions in the property tax 
are not stated.) 

“New” manufacturing industries in- 
cluded in (4) above may enjoy, for one 
time only, the exemptions or reductions 
in import levies enumerated in (a) and 
(b) above, which are also enjoyed by (1), 
(2), and (3) for varying periods of time. 
Also, the Executive, through the proper 
Ministry, may grant reductions in the 
business-profits tax not exceeding 50 
percent for the first 2 years and 25 per- 
cent for the following year. 

“Existing’’ manufacturing industries, 
regardless of whether they are compa- 
nies already established or to be estab- 
lished, may enjoy the exemptions from 
or reductions in import levies enjoyed by 
categories (1), (2), (3), and (4) of the 
“new” manufacturing industries men- 
tioned above if, in the judgment of the 
Ministry of Economy, these industries 
should require such benefits to carry out 
the provisions of the law as stated in 
article 1. 

Assembly plants, which are either for 
assemblying or repairing parts, will be 
considered as “manufacturing” industries 
when they can offer employment to a 
considerable number of workers. 

To enjoy the benefits accorded by this 
law, companies which are established in 
the future, either as “integral” or “man- 
ufacturing”’ must comply 
with the following requirements. 


industries, 


CLAUSE I. Companies planning to process 
fabricate, Or manufacture products primarily 
for the domestic market but which do not 
require a high degree of technical skill for 
their better ecenomic development, must be 
constituted with predominantly Guatemalan 
capital. 

CLAUSE II. Companies planning to produce 
for the local market but which require a 
high degree of technical skill for their better 
economic development, should be consti- 
tuted, preferably, with a minimum of 33 per- 
cent Guatemalan capital; but when it can 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Ministry 
of Economy that national capital has not 
availed itself of this opportunity, companies 
may be constituted with up to 70 percent 
foreign capital. However, in order to benefit 
under this law, such companies would be 


required to sell at any time to Guatem 
capitalists shares equivalent to 33 perce 
the capital. 

CLAUSE III. Companies planning to 

duce principally for foreign markets ma 
established with up to 100 perc 
capital. 
CLAUSE IV. Companies planning to pro. 
duce alcoholic and fermented beverages 
(aguardientes, beers, and wines) ang to. 
bacco products (cigars and ciragettes) , in op. 
der to obtain the necessary authorization 
must be constituted with 70 percent Guate. 
malan capital, regardless of whether or not 
they avail themselves of the benefits of this 
law. (Excepted from this provision are all 
companies which were in operation at the 
date of issue of this law.) 


pro. 


Y be 
ent foreign 


For the purposes of the law, Guate. 
malan capital is defined as capital be. 
longing to (1) individual Guatemalan 
persons, or (2) individual persons Who, 
although not Guatemalans, reside and 
have their principal business in the Re. 
public, or (3) Guatemalan juridicia] per- 
sons who invest not less than 60 percent 
of their annual profits in the country, 
However, for companies in Clause Iy 
above ‘industries planning to produce 
alcohol beverages and tobacco), Guate. 
malan capital is defined as capital be- 
longing to (1) Guatemalan persons, or 
(2) Guatemalan juridicial persons whose 
capital, in an amount not less than 19 
percent, is held by Guatemalans. 

“Existing” companies are not required 
to change the manner in which their 
capital is constituted; however, if they 
wish to enjoy the benefits of this law they 
must comply with the following: (q) 
Companies included in Clause I above. 
with more than 50 percent foreign cap- 
ital, must permit a 50 percent participa- 
tion of Guatemalan capital in any future 
expansion of the firm; and (b) com- 
panies included in Clause II must permit 
a minimum of 33 percent Guatemalan 
capital in any future expansion of the 
the firm. 

Interested parties who wish to avail 
themselves of the benefits of this law 
must submit to the Ministry of Economy 
for its approval an application contain- 
ing details regarding the type of industry 
to be undertaken, the capital to be in- 
vested, raw materials required, and 
other pertinent data. The Ministry is 
required to assist the small industries in 
order that they may fully comply with 
the requirements for applications. If 
an application is approved, the Ministry 
will make known the classification of the 
new company and the privileges to be 
granted it. It will also determine the 
classes and quantities of construction 
materials, machinery, equipment, and 
parts, as well as the quantities and 
classes of raw materials or semimanu- 
factured articles which the benefited in- 
dustry may require. 

The exemption from or reduction in 
import levies, either complete or gradual, 
shall cease whenever the Ministry of 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
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Automotive 
Products 


TuBULAR STEEL FOR MOoTorcaR FRAMES, 
U.K. 


To overcome the difficulty experienced 
in Great Britain in obtaining seasoned 
ash for the frames of the Allard two- 
seated car, a contract has been placed 
with a Bristol garage for frames of light 
tubular steel. Production is expected to 
start at the rate of eight frames a month, 
and to be increased at a later date. 

The tubular framework, described as 
strong and rigid, reduces the weight of 
the car by about 25 pounds, as compared 
with the ash frame. The Allard is a 
high-performance sports and special car, 
powered by a 30-horsepower Ford V-8 
engine. Before development of the 
tubular steel framework, the Allard com- 
pany reportedly was considering confin- 
ing production to the four-seater car and 
drop-head coupe, discontinuing the two- 
seater model. 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW-TYPE MOTORCYCLE, 
y. & 

The manufacture of a light-weight. 
folding motorcycle, by a firm in South- 
port, Lancashire, England, has been an- 
nounced. The retail price is reported to 
be about $208 plus a purchase tax 
amounting to approximately $56 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 

Fertilizers were the largest item in 
Australia’s imports of chemical products 
in the 4 months July—October 1947, ac- 
cording to the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. Imports of fer- 
tilizers in that period were valued at 
£869,000, compared with £695,000 in the 
period July—October 1946 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTION, WESTERN ZONES, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of chemicals in the West- 
ern Zones of Austria in September 
1947 continued to maintain the upward 
trend which began in March. The value 
of output reached a new postwar high 
of 19,500,000 schillings (10 schillings 
$1, United States currency), based on 
January 1947 prices. This figure repre- 
sents a production level of approximately 
65 percent of present estimated capacity. 
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Capacity in the Soviet Zone is equiv- 
alent to about 40 percent of that in- 
stalled in the Western Zones, but pro- 
duction data are not available. 


NEw ALCOHOL PLANT, SAN NICOLAS, 
ARGENTINA 


Work has begun on the large new 
alcohol plant of Destileria Argentina de 
Alcohol Anhidra, S. A., San Nicolas, Ar- 
gentina, the foreign press reports. 
Equipment has been ordered from 
Czechoslovakia. 


BELGIUM’s IMPORTS 


Belgium’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in the first 9 
months of 1947 increased substantially 
in both quantity and value over those in 
the corresponding period of 1946, ac- 
cording to Belgian customs statistics. 
In January-September 1947, 420,000 
metric tons of these products worth $55,- 
848,000 were imported, compared with 
238,000 tons valued at $37,000,000 in the 
first 9 months of 1946. 


EXPORTS FROM BELGIUM 


In the first 9 months of 1947 Belgium 
exported 1,436,325 metric tons of chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical products valued 
at 3,911,989,000 francs (1 Belgium 
franc=approximately 2.4 cents, United 
States currency), compared with 672,257 
tons valued at 1,482,939,000 francs in the 
first 9 months of 1946. 


TESTS FOR POTASSIUM CHLORIDE, SASKAT- 
CHEWAN, CANADA 


Two test wells drilled by the Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Co., Canada, at the pot- 
ash deposits recently discovered in Sas- 
ketchewan showed a 34 percent potas- 
sium-chloride content, although earlier 
estimates had been 95 percent. The com- 
pany does not expect to make further 
tests at present. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS INCREASE, CANADA 


Canadian imports of fertilizer ad- 
vanced in value almost $2,000,000 in the 
ll-month period January-November 
1947 over those in the corresponding 
period of 1946, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. Totals were $6,063,000 
and $4,162,000, respectively. 


GREEK IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS 


Greek imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products in the _ second 


quarter of 1947 were valued at $2,000,000, 
according to the Ministry of National 
Economy. Imports of dyes, paint, and 
tanning extracts in the same period were 
worth $224,000. 


TREND IN GREEK INDUSTRY 


The chemical industry in Greece was 
one of those in which the downward 
trend in commercial activity at the end 
of 1947 was particularly noticeable. An 
apparent revival in October began to re- 
cede in November, and the recession con- 
tinued at an accelerated pace in Decem- 
ber. 


ICELAND’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER 


Iceland’s imports of fertilizer in the 
10-month period January-October 1947 
were valued at $758,450, compared with 
$652,190 in the corresponding period of 
1946, according to official customs statis- 
tics. 


MONTECATINI ORGANIZATION REORGANIZED, 
NovakRA, ITALY 


The Instituto di Recherche Chimiche 
Montecatini, Novara, Italy, has been re- 
organized completely and is now conduct- 
ing a full program in its several depart- 
ments, states a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. An _ additional laboratory for 
agricuitural research has been estab- 
lished at Signa. 


SULFUR OUTPUT Down, ITALY 


In the prewar period, Italy was produc- 
ing about 300,000 metric tons of sulfur 
annually. Production has dropped to 
140,000 tons, about 80,600 of which are 
mined in Sicily and the remainder on the 
mainland. However, even if output were 
increased by resuming work in mines 
which have been closed it would be diffi- 
cult to market any larger quantity. 
Domestic needs are approximately 100,- 
000 tons a year. 


SuLFuR Deposits To BE EXPLOITED, SHA- 
HABAD DISTRICT, INDIA 


Sulfur deposits have been discovered 
in the Shahabad district of India, a for- 
eign chemical publication reports. Ar- 
rangements are being made to exploit 
them, it is stated. 


INDIA TO RECEIVE AMMONIUM SULFATE 
From U. S. S. R. 


India expects to receive 15,000 tons of 
ammonium sulfate from the U.S. S. R., 
according to the foreign press. This will 
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be in addition to the allocation made by 
the International Emergency Food 
Council, it is stated. 


DERRIS STOCKS, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Stocks of plantation products in the 
Netherlands Indies include an estimated 
63 metric tons of derris. About 40 tons 
are believed to be under Netherlands 
control and the remainder in Indonesian 
hands. 


POLISH TRADE IN CHEMICALS 


Polish private foreign trade as planned 
tor 1948 includes the export of 15 chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical products. Im- 
ports will include dyes valued at $525,000, 
and 265 chemical and pharmaceutical 
items. 

The plan for private trade was pre- 
pared by the Warsaw Chamber of Indus- 
try and Commerce and the Association of 
Exporters and Importers and has been 
submitted to the Central Planning Board 
of the Polish Government for approval. 


SWITZERLAND’S OUTPUT OF SULFURIC ACID 


A new sulfuric-acid plant at Full, near 
Koblenz, Switzerland, expects to being 
operations in mid-1948. With the output 
from this factory, Switzerland’s produc- 
tion of the acid will exceed considerably 
domestic requirements, it is stated. 


REORGANIZATION OF GELATIN PLANT, SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Gelatex (Proprietary), Ltd., manufac- 
turer of industrial and edible gelatin at 
Krugersdorp, Transvaal, South Africa, is 
modernizing its factory, according to the 
foreign press. New equipment has been 
purchased overseas, and the entire plant 
is expected to be reorganized by the 
spring of 1948. 


ADVERSE Factors AFFECTING OUTPUT OF 
CHROMIUM, SOUTH AFRICA 


Two adverse factors have affected the 
activities of Marble, Lime & Associated 
Industries, Ltd., South Africa, according 
to the company’s report for the year 
ended June 1947. The world-wide short- 
age of soda ash would have halted pro- 
duction of chromium and other chemicals 
except for installation of a temporary 
plant to meet a portion of the require- 
ments. 

A second factor was the expected drop 
in prices during the postwar stabilization 
period. However, increased output at 
the company’s new chromium chemical 
plant at Durban is expected to offset price 
reductions. 


IMPORTANT U. K. PaIntT Propucer To 
EXPAND OVERSEA PLANTS 


Restrictions on capital expenditure 
prevent the Berger Co., important United 
Kingdom paint producers, from under- 
taking new construction at home, but 
the firm plans to expand its oversea 
plants, according to its annual report. 
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Two new units are being built in Australia 
and a new factory is planned at Auck- 
land, New Zealand. Developments in 
South Africa are expected to consolidate 
the company’s position there. 


SHORTAGE OF ALKALIES, U. K. 


The present tight situation in alkalies 
in the United Kingdom is expected to 
continue in 1948, at least in the first half 
of the year, according to the British 
press. Arepetition of last year’s produc- 
tion difficulties would make the outlook 
even more unfavorable. 


U. K.’s OvuTPUuT OF COPPER SULFATE 


The United Kingdom's production of 
copper sulfate in the 1l-month period 
January—November 1947 totaled 30,260 
long tons, according to the British press. 
In the full year 1946 output was 50,686 
tons. 


FERTILIZER PLANT To BE INSTALLED BY 
MEAT-PACKING PLANT, VENEZUELA 


A meat-packing plant in Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, plans to install a fertilizer 
plant to utilize the byproducts of its 
slaughterhouse. It is understood that 
the Government is furnishing part of the 
funds for construction of the plant and 
will buy the fertilizer produced for use 
on Government-sponsored farms in the 
area. 


Construction 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF DAM, INDIA 


The proposed construction of the 
Ramapadasagar Dam by the Madras 
government, India, reportedly is in the 
final stage of consolidating technical 
opinions and financial estimates and 
evaluating expected benefits. The proj- 
ect has been declared technically feasible 
and practicable. 

The site selected after spending $210,- 
000 in exploratory boring, is about 300 
miles north of the city of Madras and 
40 miles inland along the Godavari 
River. 

Modeled in theory after Boulder Dam, 
in the United States, Ramapadasagar 
Dam reportedly will be 6,000 feet long, 
428 feet high, and will have a reservoir 
capacity of 15,000,000 acre-feet and a 
power output of 150,000 kilowatts. The 
total cost, based on 1945 rates, is esti- 
mated at $213,000,000, of which the cost 
of the dam _ represents $148,000,000. 
Under the most favorable conditions, 
more than 12 years will be required to 
complete the construction program. 

Difficulty has been experienced in ob- 
taining the requisite machinery, and un- 
certainty is felt as to when large ex- 
cavators will be available either from 
Great Britain or the United States. 

Among the benefits expected are: An 
annual revenue of about $7,260,000; an 


' 

f 
annual increase of 1,000,000 tons jn rice 
production resulting from an increay | 
from 1,200,000 acres to 3,500,000 in the 
area available for irrigation; a boost of 
100 percent in the provincial power Sup. 
ply; and 346 miles of Canals Covering 
water-spread area of 527 square Miles. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


‘otiee 
Coffee 
ExPorTS, STOCKS, AND CroP, CoLompi, 


Exports of coffee for November 194) 


oe 


totaled 565,331 bags of 60 kilograms each | 


as compared with 584,458 bags exporteg 
in November 1946. Of the amount ex. 
ported in November 1947, the Uniteg 
States took 529,158 bags or approx. 
mately 94 percent, with 19,729 bags going 
to Canada and the remainder to varioys 
other countries. 

Port stocks totaled 331,914 bags on 
December 13, 1947. 

The harvesting of the new crop which 
began in November 1947 reached its 
height in December. 


CROP AND EXPORTABLE SURPLUS, NICARAGUA 


The 1947-48 coffee crop is estimated 
to considerably exceed the 1946-47 crop, 
with an exportable surplus of approxi- 
mately 300,000 quintals (1 quintal 
101.43 pounds) , as compared with 215,115 
quintals exported during the coffee year 
1946-47 


Dairy Products 


SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Milk is utilized in New Zealand prin- 
cipally for the production of butter and 
cheese and to a lesser extent for fluid 
milk and cream consumption, condensed 
and dried milk, and casein. Total but- 
terfat produced in New Zealand, inclu- 
sive of that quantity not reaching the 
dairy factories for manufacture such as 
milk produced for human consumption 
in towns and cities, milk consumed on 
the farm, milk fed to calves, or spillage 
or wastage, is calculated by the New 
Zealand Department of Agriculture at 
406,000,000 pounds in the 1946-47 season 
(August 1, 1946, to July 31, 1947) as com- 
pared with 368,000,000 pounds in the 
1945-46 season. The immediate reason 
for the increased output in 1946-47 com- 
pared with the preceding year was more 
favorable weather conditions. Seasonal, 
outdoor dairying as practiced in New 
Zealand places almost complete reliance 
upon pasture growth which in turn is 
governed by weather conditions. 

Although the figures for 1946-47 are 
provisional, the New Zealand Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s estimates of butter- 
fat utilization are as follows: 
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New zealand Butterfat Utilization 


{Ir. million pounds] 


1943 1944 1945 1946- 
Item 14 45 165 471 
‘ssamery and = farm 
er. 262.4 208.0 | 242.3) 281.0 
S.- se SU. S 92. 0 83.3 $2.0 
{ ees > > 
Milk and cream 12); 2.0) 30.1 30. 0 
Dried and condensed : = : ; 
milk and ice cream 2.0 v.90 5.2 “9.0 
Whole milk fed, spilled . . 
and waste 5 ) 4 8.0 
Total 387.8 | 433.0 | 368.3 1065. 0 
Provisional estimate 
2 Department of Agriculture expects this figure to be 
nereased on the basis of future information 
Source: New Zealand Department of Agriculture. 


Production of creamery butter in the 
1946-47 season totaled 145.000 long tons, 
as compared with 124,000 tons in the 
1945-46 season, according to the New 
Zealand Dairy Board. Creamery-cheese 
production amounted to an estimated 
91,000 tons, as against 95,000 tons in the 
preceding season. This shift in butter 
production as compared with cheese pro- 
duction may be attributed to increases 
in casein manufacture which reduced 
cheese output, but left the butterfat in 
the milk for butter manufacture, and to 
reduction in dairying and closing of 
cheese factories in parts of the South 
Island. 

Production of processed milk in the 
1946-1947 season with figures for the 
1945-46 season in parentheses, was as 
follows: Dried whole milk, 8,216,000 
pounds (8,531,000) ; dried skim milk, 27,- 
229,000 pounds (17,684,000); evaporated 
milk, 16,658,000 pounds (13,601,000) ; and 
condensed milk, 9,531,000 pounds ‘7,893,- 
000). Production of each type of proc- 
essed milk was greater in 1946-47 than 
in the preceding season, With the excep- 
tion of dried whole milk, which was 
nearly equal to last year. 

Statistics of exports for the first quar- 
ter of 1947, were as follows: Butter, 85,- 
674,000 pounds: cheese, 179,940,896 
pounds; dried milk, full cream, 2,584,708 
pounds; dried milk, other kinds, 8,934,500 
pounds; preserved or condensed milk, 
9,463,553 pounds. The bulk of New Zea- 
land’s exports of dairy products goes to 
the United Kingdom under contract. 
New Zealand’s contracts with the United 
Kingdom up to 1946 permitted the reten- 
tion of 2'2 percent of exports for trade 
outside the United Kingdom. The 1946 
agreement removed this limitation, and 
New Zealand became free to export to any 
country up to the limit of its allocation 
as fixed by the International Combined 
Food Board. 

Stocks of butter at the end of June 
1947 were 14,285 long tons compared with 
6,374 at the end of June 1946. Cheese 
stocks amounted to 7,503 long tons at the 
end of June 1947 while those at the end 
of the like month in 1946 were 12,504 tons. 
Stocks of canned-milk products at the 
1948 
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end of June 1947 totaled 13,064,000 
pounds as against 11,845,000 pounds at 
the end of the preceding season. 

British appeals for high agricultural 
production in New Zealand have been 
intensified as a result of the economic 
crisis in Great Britain. An Aid to Brit- 
ain Committee has been established, and 
under Government auspices is carrying 
out an intensified campaign urging 
greater production. New Zealand farm- 
ers are told constantly, officially or semi- 
officially, that Britain will take their 
maximum production now and for many 
years to come. 


Grains and Products 
CuBA’s RICE Crop AND IMPORTS 


Cuba imported a record quantity of 
356,000,000 pounds of rice from the 
United States during the last half of 
1947, and thus has more than exhausted 
the Industrial Emergency Food Council 
allocation of 353,000,000 pounds of rice 
from that source for the entire year end- 
ing June 30, 1948. 

Cuba’s 1947 rice crop amounted to 94,- 
500,000 pounds of rough rice, which 
yielded 62,000,000 pounds of milled rice, 
according to preliminary figures, about 17 
percent larger than the 1946 crop of 
79,000,000 pounds of rough rice, or 51,- 
500,000 pounds of milled rice, and the 
largest since the record crop of 1943. 

Cuban demand for rice has been strong 
and will probably increase during the 
late winter and spring as the seasonal 
dry weather cuts down the quantity of 
local foods available, and as wage earn- 
ings and purchasing power rise with the 
advent of the sugar harvest. Although 
stocks of rice in Cuba were ample at the 
beginning of 1948, it is probable that a 
shortage will occur in the late spring 
unless additional new imported supplies 
are received in the meantime. 


No RICE FOR EXPORT, SURINAM 


Surinam’s 1947 rice crop amounted to 
about 21,000 metric tons of paddy, ac- 
cording to Government statistics, as 
compared with 51,170 tons in 1946. The 
great decrease is said to have been 
caused by extremely dry weather at the 
time rice is usually planted, which 
caused delays in planting and, in some 
cases, necessitated the replanting of 
fields. 

In view of the short crop the Gov- 
ernor has announced that there will be 
no surplus for export during 1948, which 
will reduce the Government’s dollar in- 
come by an appreciable amount. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
ARGENTINA 


Production of sugarcane in Argentina 
in the 1946-47 crop year amounted to 
7.444.600 metric tons, a decrease of 7.4 


percent as compared with the 1945-—4v 
crop, but 22.4 percent greater than the 
average for the past 5 years. 

On December 19, 1947, it was officially 
announced that production of refined 
sugar had reached a total of 589,747 
metric tons by the end of October 1947, 
a slightly smaller quantity than on the 
corresponding date of 1946. On this 
basis it is estimated in trade circles that 
total sugar production for the year as a 
whole will reach 615,000 tons, or more 
than sufficient to cover usual domestic 
needs. 

There are indications that sugar con- 
sumption in Argentina is steadily rising 
under a policy of holding down retail 
prices in the face of rising industrial 
wages. Sugar appears to be entering in 
ever-increasing quantities into the man- 
ufacture of carbonated beverages, sweet 
spreads and puddings, especially carmel- 
ized milk pudding. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN THE AZORES 


Production of sugar in the Azores is 
confined to one plant at Ponta Delgada, 
island of Sao Miguel. The white beet 
sugar is classified as “purest white gran- 
ulated.”” The beets used are furnished 
directly to the factory under contracts 
by several thousand small farmers and 
growers. 

According to the factory figures, pro- 
duction in the crop year September 1, 
1946, to August 31, 1947, amounted to 
4,765,500 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). With the exception of 500,000 
kilograms exported to Portugal, the out- 
put was consumed on the islands. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION ESTIMATED To INCREASE, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


On September 1, 1946, the beginning 
of the 1946-47 crop year, stocks of sugar 
in the Belgian Congo amounted to 4,500 
metric tons. Production in the 1946-47 
crop year (September 1, 1946, to August 
31, 1947) was estimated at 12,400 tons. 
Consumption totaled 9,500 tons and ex- 
ports 5,500 tons, leaving a carry-over of 
1,900 tons at the beginning of 1947-48. 

Production of sugar in 1947-48 is esti- 
mated at 16,500 tons, a gain of about 33 
percent over the preceding year’s output. 
Consumption in the 1947—48 crop year is 
estimated at 10,400 tons and exports at 
5,100 tons. 

Statistics have been furnished by the 
Compagnie Sucriére Congolaise at Moer- 
beke-Kwilu, the sole commercial pro- 
ducer of sugar in the Belgian Congo. 


Leather. and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN EXporTS, BRAZIL 


During 1247, hides and skins continued 
to hold an important position among 
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the exports to the United States from 
the Brazilian States of Parahyba, Per- 
nambuco, and Alagoas. Goatskin ex- 
ports from these States increased by 
value from $1,680,796 in 1946 to $2,688,- 
247 in 1947, or 59.9 percent. Although 
there was an appreciable increase in 
physical volume of skins exported, the 
upward trend in export prices was re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the per- 
centage gain. Sheepskins, fifth in the 
list of exports to the United States for 
1947, showed a dollar volume of $742,327 
as compared with $880,049 for 1946—a 
decrease of 18.5 percent. 

The dollar volume of sundry skins, such 
as teju, giboia, oce‘ot, and cat, fell off 
sharply from $656,300 in 1946 to $108,771 
in 1847—a decrease of 83.4 percent. 


TANNIN CONTENT OF EUCALYPTUS TREE, 
AUSTRALIA 


Malet bark, the inner bark of a spe- 
cies of Western Australian eucalyptus 
tree (Eucalyptus occidentalis) has a 
tannin content of 35 to 52 percent, re- 
ports a British trade publication. 


OPERATION OF ARTISANS’ COMBINE, 
BULGARIA 


Practically all shoemakers and leather 
manufacturers in the city of Mihailov- 
grad, in the Danube plain of Bulgaria 
are to be taken over by a recently formed 
artisans’ combine. The new combine is 
a merger of five artisan cooperatives in 
the city, said to comprise in all 85 percent 
of the city’s artisans. A new factory is 
to be built largely by the voluntary free 
labor of members of the cooperative, on 
40 decares (1 decare=approximately one- 
fourth acre). When finished, coopera- 
tors are expected to move their places of 
business to this central location. 


TANNIN CONTENT OF KONAM Bark, INDIA 


Konam, the bark of a South India tree 
(Cassia fistula) , is used as an inexpensive 
substitute for avaram bark, according 
to a British trade publication. It has a 
tannin content of 8.65 to 11.2 percent. 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From NIGERIA 


Declared exports from Nigeria to the 
United States during the first 11 months 
of 1947 included the following: Goat- 
skins and kidskins, 1,338 tons; sheep- 
skins, and lambskins, 474 tons; reptile- 
skins, 887 pieces; West African leather- 
covered goods, 69.1 dozen pieces. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, POLAND 


Production of sole leather in Poland 
during October 1947 amounted to 462 
tons, and footwear 671,400 pairs, accord- 
ing to a British trade publication. 

Poland recently purchased from 
Czechoslovakia 1,200,000 pairs of men’s 
and women’s shoes for the working pop- 
ulation, some of which have already been 
received, the remainder to be shipped be- 
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United States Share in Brazilian 
Imports of Machinery Items 


In the first quarter of 1947, the United States 
supplied 100 percent of the threshers and seed 
drills imported into Brazil and contributed 
nearly all of the dry batteries; tractors; agri- 
cultural implements; automobile trucks and 
busses, and chassis for same; and automobile 
accessories and parts. 

Imports from the United States included 
chassis for passenger cars and trucks, valued at 
130,187,000 cruzeiros (1,000 cruzeiros=approx- 
imately $52); passenger cars worth 97,535,000 
cruzeiros; trucks, busses, and similar vehicles, 
71,897,000 cruzeiros; railway cars, 69,834,000 
cruzeiros; automobile accessories and parts, 
59,774,000 cruzeiros; and textile machinery 
amounting to 43,784,000 cruzeiros. 

Following a substantial rise in truck and bus 
imports from the United Kingdom during the 
last quarter of 1946, an increase in Brazil’s 
imports of passenger cars from Europe is noted 
in the first quarter of 1947. Twenty-nine per- 
cent (by value) of the imports of passenger 
cars came from countries other than the United 
States—chiefly France, the United Kingdom, 
and Italy. 

Imports of airplane motors and accessories 
totaled 167 metric tons (14,186,000 cruzeiros). 
of which 160 metric tons (12,540,000 cruzeiros) 
came from the United States. 








fore the end of April 1948, according to 
press reports. The shoes are to be dis- 
tributed through the trade unions to 
their members, and none will be sold on 
the free market. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


DEMAND FOR REPLACEMENT BELTING, 
IRAQ 


Iraq has approximately 3,000 irriga- 
tion pumping stations, many of which 
reportedly were equipped by the British 
Army during the war. 

The demand for good-quality United 
States belting has not been met, owing 
to import difficulties. A good market for 
replacement belting capable of working 
in the summer sun is indicated, in view 
of development projects that are planned 
and the proposed expansion of Iraqi 
agriculture. 


LARGE IMPORT REQUIREMENTS, SWEDEN 


Spare parts for tractors and tractor 
plows are reported to be Sweden’s first 
farm-machinery import problem. Au- 
thoritative estimates, subject to ex- 
change shortages and import restrictions, 
place the anticipated importation in 1948 
at 7,500 tractors plus an equal number of 
plows. “The list of items other than trac- 
tors and plows has been reduced con- 
siderably. 

The 1948 import needs from the United 
States for parts for existing tractors and 
plows are estimated at $2,500,000, and for 
parts of new tractors and plows at 
$400,000. 


The over-all tractor needs for 194g are 
estimated at 10,000, of which 7,000 are to | 
meet current and accumulated replace. 
ment needs and 3,000 are for Expansion 
The plan is to supply 2,500 from domesti, 
manufacture and the remainder from 


imports. Of the imports, about 1,500 
tractors in the 8- to 18-horsepower Class 
are reported to be wanted from the 
United States 
clude 19-horsepower and larger (3,009 to 
3,500 from the United States anq the 
remainder from the United Kingdom) 
and tractor plows (6,000 to 6,500 from the 
United States and 1,000 to 1,500 from the 
United Kingdom). 

An investigation committee appointeg 
in 1946 has recommended the formation 
of a network of machine stations With a 
view to placing machinery within reach 
of a larger number of independent smal] 
farmers. The organization would com. 
prise local cooperative machine stations 
and regional “machine centrals” to assist 
and complement the locals, with centra] 
organs for administration, research, ang 
information. This idea is an extension 
of one now in practice under which some 
machine stations, for which special 
credit funds are available, are in opera- 
tion. About two-thirds of all farm land 
is reported to be in need of this type of 
service. 

The proposals include: 

The purchase of machinery financed by 
loans of up to 80 percent of the cost (100 
percent for machine centrals), payable in 
10 years 

Government grants of up to 25 percent 
(50 percent for machine centrals) of the 
amount of the loan and repayment within 
8 years 

Special credits for 
ings 

Machine stations to be equipped princi- 
pally for plowing, harrowing, harvesting of 
grain, threshing, loading of hay and manure, 
and spraying 

Machine provide larger ma- 
Chines for land reclamation, ditching, road- 
building, and other operations 

Centrals formed usually by groups of exist- 
ing cooperative organizations, especially pur- 
chasing associations 

Centrals with the important function of 
underwriting State loans granted to locals 


construction of build- 


centrals to 


Under the plan, agricultural societies 
may be established by individuals, firms, 
and consumers’ and producers’ coopera- 
tives. 

In the opinion of the Swedish Farmers’ 
Purchasing and Selling Association, the 
severe shortage of farm tractors and 
machinery calls for three major meas- 
ures: (1) Increase of iron and steel allo- 
cation to the farm-machinery industry, 
(2) priority in delivery from iron and 
steel works, and (3) Allocation of about 
60,000,000 crowns (about $17,000,000) 
for imports of tractors, and tractor- 
drawn machinery to supplement domes- 
tic production. 

The reasons given for the shortage of 
farm machinery, which is expected to be 
more serious in the summer of 1948, are 
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the low rate of wartime replacements, 
general labor shortages, favorable farm 
prices, and import difficulties owing to 
jimited supply abroad and to Sweden’s 
exchange shortage. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak chemical industry 
has concluded contracts for deliveries of 
goods to the U. S. S. R. to a total value 
of 300,000,000 crowns (1 crown=$0.0201). 
Czechoslovakia will supply mainly fin- 
ished chemicals and pharmaceuticals in 
return for Soviet raw materials, reports 
the foreign press. 

A plant for the manufacture of peni- 
cillin and other pharmaceuticals is to be 
established in Humenne, Slovakia, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 


PropuCTION IN U. S. S. R. ZONE, 
GERMANY 


The chemical manufacturing firm of 
Schering, in the U. S. S. R. Zone of Ger- 
many, reportedly is again producing all 
its prewar range of patent drugs, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Penicillin also 
is in production. 


Cop-LIVER OIL ExportTs, ICELAND 


Iceland’s exports of cod-liver oil dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1947 were 
valued at 20,812,000 crowns, compared 
with 27,016,000 crowns in the like period 
of 1946. (1 crown=US$0.154.) October 
(1947) exports of this commodity were 
valued at 4,690,000 crowns. 


QUININE SUPPLY, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Foreign stocks of quinine captured by 
the Dutch on the islands of Java and 
Sumatra in the recent Indonesian fight- 
ing amounted to 4,568 tons, and foreign 
stocks in the hands of the Republicans 
amounted to 192 tons, according to the 
Republican Memorandum to the United 
Nations Commission. Of Republican 
stocks of quinine, 1,255 tons were cap- 
tured by the Dutch. 


IODINE PRODUCTION, JAVA, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


An iodine factory in the reoccupied 
area Of Java has resumed production, 
according to recent reports. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL MEASURES, 
AUSTRIA 


A project for the introduction of the 
Bacille Calmette-Guérin vaccine against 
tuberculosis was progressing slowly in the 
United States Zone of Austria, accord- 
ing to recent reports. Lectures for doc- 
tors on tuberculsis control measures were 
Scheduled for November (1947), and sev- 
eral Austrian physicians planned to go 
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Bulgarian- Yugoslav Collaboration 
on Machinery Needs 


A program of mutual economic collaboration 
was drawn up at a meeting of a mixed Bul- 
garian-Yugoslavy economic commission, held in 
Belgrade late in 1947. 

It was decided that the machine industry of 
Yugoslavia during 1948 will concentrate on the 
production of tractors. No tractor factory will 
be built in Bulgaria for the present, but pro- 
posals to construct factories to manufacture 
tractor spare parts are under consideration in 
both countries. 

Bulgaria will receive from Yugoslavia turbine 
water pumps, electric motors, bearings, ball- 
bearings, motorcycles, and drills; Yugoslavia 
will receive Bulgarian carpentry machinery, 
boilers, and canning machinery. 

The two countries will standardize produc- 
tion of railroad cars, locomotives, refrigerator 
rolling stock, as well as agricultural machinery. 

Both countries plan to construct ceramic 
plants. 

It is proposed to supply 14,000 spindles for 
Bulgarian textile factories now idle. Other 
proposals involve the exchange of surplus ma- 
chinery and surplus raw materials between the 
two countries. 








to Denmark early in 1948 to study the 
Danish program. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of medicinal prep- 
arations during 1947 were valued at 
$4,400,000, compared with $5,343,000 in 
the preceding year, reports the official 
press of that Dominion. Such exports 
in 1938 were valued at $1,566,000 (Cana- 
dian currency—officia'ly on par with 
U.S. dollar). 


VACCINATION PROGRAM, U. S. ZONE, 
GERMANY 


The Danish Red Cross, working with 
the Military Government, U. S. Zone of 
Germany, and the German health au- 
thorities, continued to develop the BCG 
(Bacille Calmette-Guérin) tuberculosis 
vaccination program in Hesse during Oc- 
tober (1947). An allocation of $5,000 to 
the Danish Red Cross by the Military 
Government in October provided suffi- 
cient funds to cover their dollar require- 
ments for 1 year in instructing and aid- 
ing the Germans in carrying out this 
program on a larger scale for the entire 
United States zone and United States 
sector of Berlin. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, literature, equipment, and biolog- 
ical materials are being furnished to the 
German medical profession by the Dan- 
ish Red Cross. German health author- 
ities in the other areas are preparing to 
introduce the BCG vaccination program 
for selected groups of children. 


PENCILLIN PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Penicillin is now being manufactured 
at a large pharmaceutical plant recently 
constructed in Mexico City, reports the 
foreign press. When in full operation, 
the penicillin plant is expected to pro- 


duce about 30,000,000,000 units, crystal- 
line form, each month. Sulfa drugs and 
other products also are made at the 
Mexico City plant, which cost $300,000 
and emp!oys about 250 persons. 


NEW COMBINE To OPERATE IN POLAND 


A State enterprise, under the name of 
“Social Pharmacies Combine,” is to be 
created in Poland, according to a Gov- 
ernment order. The task of the combine 
is to establish and operate pharmacies 
throughout the country which, without 
encroaching upon the rights of private 
pharmacies, are to undertake the dis- 
tribution of medicinals and medical 
supplies. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET DURING 
NOVEMBER 


In Habana theaters 27 first-run re- 
leases were exhibited during the month 
of November 1947, as compared with 21 
in the preceding month. Box-office re- 
ceipts for the November first-run releases 
totaled $141,054, as compared with gross 
receipts of $162,021 for October. Of the 
November first-run releases, 17 were pro- 
duced in the United States, 4 in Mexico, 
3 in the United Kingdom, and 3 in Spain. 

American films grossed $106,209.52 or 
75.2 percent of the total receipts; British 
films earne d$13,828 or 9.8 percent of the 
total; Spanish movies actounted for $10,- 
888.40 or 7.7 percent; and Mexican 
movies grossed $10,128 or 7.1 percent of 
the total receipts. 


Law DEALING WITH PUBLIC THEATRICAL 
PERFORMANCES, KOREA 


The law, passed by the South Korean 
Interim Legislative Assembly on Decem- 
ber 19, 1947, for all practical purposes, 
places the regulation of theaters and even 
the manufacture of records (disks) in the 
hands of the Director of the Department 
of Education in order to “develop and 
promote a higher quality of cultured 
theatrical entertainment.” 

As defined in section II of the act, pub- 
lic theatrical performances include 
drama, opera, motion pictures, vocal and 
instrumental music, and other theatrical 
arts. 

Section VII of the act gives the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Education al- 
most distatorial powers in the field of en- 
tertainment, allowing him to cancel, post 
pone, or prohibit partially or entirely any 
theatrical performance inimical to the 
moral good or that is of a low standard 
of artistry, tending in any way to disturb 
national order or being contrary to tradi- 
tion and custom. 

Section VIII grants the Director con- 
trol over the export and import of mo- 
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Section IX gives him 


tion-picture films. 
control over permits to theater proprie- 


tors, managers, representatives of per- 
forming groups, and manufacturers of 
records. 

One of the more unusual provisions in 
section X authorizes the Director to order 
the presentation of “certain scenarios” 
if such are regarded as necessary. In ad- 
dition, he has the power to restrict the 
types, dates, and places of all perform- 
ances. He is required to dispatch inspec- 
tors to various performances. 

Fines of up to 50,000 won are provided 
for violators of the various provisions of 
the law, and the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education may delegate a part 
of his official duties under the act to the 
Mayor of the City of Seoul or to various 
provincial governors. 


ESTABLISHING TAXABLE NET INCOME OF 
MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTORS, PERU 


The Ministry of Finance and Com- 
merce issued two Supreme Decrees dated 
October 23, 1947, ruling that certain per- 
centages of the gross revenue obtained 
in Peru by motion-picture distributors 
will be considered as net income for tax 
purposes. 

One decree provides for an increase to 
15 percent of gross income to be consid- 
ered as the taxable net income of motion- 
picture distributors who are affiliates 
or branches of foreign motiOn-picture 
producing companies. The other pro- 
vides that 15 percent of the gross reve- 
nue received from contracted rentals of 
motion pictures in Peru by foreign mo- 
tion-picture producers who have no 
branch or agency in Peru will be con- 
sidered as taxable net income. 

These rulings will be effective for the 
assessment of taxes corresponding to the 
fiscal year of 1947. 


FILM COUNCIL TO BE CREATED IN POLAND 


According to Polish press sources, the 
Polish Film (Film Polski) has been 
granted statutes which provide for the 
creation of a Film Council, as an ad- 
visOry and supervisory agency. The 
functions of the Council will comprise: 
The issuance of general program direc- 
tives; supervision of choice of foreign 
films; issuance of opinions concerning 
the topics of domestic films and super- 
vision of their artistic level. The Film 
Council will be appointed for a 3-year 
term. The chairman of the Council and 
its members will be appointed by the 
Minister of Culture and Art from among 
representatives of science, literature, the 
arts, and film organizations. Experts in 
matters connected with films will also 
serve on the Council by appointment of 
the Minister of Culture and Art and will 
be selected from a list of candidates pre- 
pared by the Head Director of the Polish 
Film to be nominated by cultural and 
scientific organizations, military scien- 
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tific organizations, socioeducational or- 
ganizations, municipal governments, the 
Central Commission of Trade Unions, 
political parties, and the Union of 
Peasant Self-Help. The resolutions of 
the Film Council will be binding on the 
Central Board of the Polish Film. 

Judging by the long list of institutions 
and organizations which are to have 
their representatives on the Council, it 
will be in the nature of a legislative as- 
sembly. The excessive number of mem- 
bers gives rise to apprehension, since it 
is easier for a large body of casually se- 
lected people to deal in general theories 
than to take definite action. 


CENSORSHIP LAW 
SYRIA 


NEW BEING PREPARED, 


The Syrian Government now has un- 
der preparation a new law governing 
censorship of films. No information as 
to the provisions of the proposed law is 
yet available, but it is expected that they 
will be similar in scope to those of the 
new law recently passed in Lebanon. 

The Director of the Syrian Press and 
Broadcasting Office, who is also Chair- 
man of the Committee of Film Censor- 
ship, complained that no American film 
distributors maintain offices in Damas- 
cus. He said that the Syrian Govern- 
ment is anxious to have American com- 
panies open branches in Damascus, under 
the managership of Syrians or Ameri- 
cans, the present dependency on Leb- 
anese agents resident in Beirut not being 
satisfactory. In fact, the Syrian Gov- 
ernment objects to this arrangement 
which forces Syrian theater owners to go 
to Beirut twice a week for their pictures. 


ARGENTINE FILM-CITy PLAN 


Preliminary plans for an Argentine 
film city were announced on January 12 
by officials of the newly formed company, 
Imagenes Argentinas. Architectural 
plans call for the building of a 20,000,000- 
peso cinema city including six sound 
stages, in the town of Moreno, a suburb 
of Buenos Aires. 

The president of the new firm stated 
that construction will begin in the lat- 
ter part of February. Streets in the com- 
pletely modern city are to have the 
names of motion-picture artists, the 
principal one to be named after Carlos 
Gardel, the late Argentine motion- 
picture and singing star. The city, which 
will be built on a tract of about 900 acres 
of land, wil! include homes for principal 
stars, a gigantic swimming pool, a shop- 
ping center, and many other facilities. 
All buildings are to be air-conditioned. 
Unique in the plan for the city is a spe- 
cia] landing field for helicopters to facili- 
tate travel from Buenos Aires to the 
studio. 

The new studio plans to begin produc- 
tion with three films during 1948, the first 
of which is titled “Foreign Soil,” starring 


Alberto 
comedian. 


Alejandre Vagni, a loca] 


PROPOSED ENTERTAINMENT TAX IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


A recent proposal by the Netherlands 
Government to increase the tax on aq. 
missions to legitimate theaters, motion. 
picture theaters, concert and variety 
halls as of January 1, 1948, has met with 
strong criticism, particularly from mo. 
tion-picture-theater owners who regard 
it as a serious threat to their ability to 
stay in business. 

The present tax of 20 percent on mo- 
tion-picture-theater admissions is borne 
by the public. Under the new proposal, 
an additional tax of 25 percent will be 
placed on admissions. Since the price 
authorities in the Netherlands have thus 
far refused to permit an increase in the 
price of admissions, the new tax will have 
to be absorbed entirely by the exhibitors. 
Criticism by motion-picture exhibitors 
of the proposed Government action is 
based on the ground that it is destruc- 
tive taxation which precludes the possi- 
bility of theater operation at a profit. 

The Government proposal was in the 
form of a circular letter from the Min- 
istry of Finance and the Ministry of the 
Interior to the municipal councils recom- 
mending an increase in the tax on admis- 
sions to various places of entertainment. 
Although proposed by the Central Govy- 
ernment, entertainment taxation is a 
municipal matter and local authorities 
have the right to refuse to levy a tax 
recommended by the Government. In 
practice, this local discretionary power 
is not often exercised, but it is significant 
that several municipalities have already 
announced their unwillingness to go 
along with the Government on the new 
entertainment tax. There is, however, 
legislation under consideration in the 
States-General (Parliament) which 
would authorize the Ministry of Finance 
to withhold financial aid to local com- 
munities should they not carry out the 
recommendations of the Government. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


TRADE IN PaPER, IRAQ 


Paper imports into Iraq through the 
Port of Basra totaled 44 hundredweight 
during the first 9 months of 1947, whereas 
paper exports amounted to 46 hundred- 
weight during the period. 


PAPER CONSUMPTION IN FINLAND 


Paper consumpti .n in Finland during 
1948 has been set at 24,000 tons by the 
Finnish Council of State, or the same as 


in the preceding year, according to the 


press of that country. No increase in 
paper production is anticipated. 
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Imports INTO MExIco 


Imports of paper and related products 
into Mexico during the first 9 months of 
1947 included 33,002,000 gross kilograms 
of wood pulp in sheets valued at 27,097,- 
009 pesos, 35,356,000 legal kilograms of 
newsprint valued at 19,673,000 pesos, 
319,000 legal kilograms of cigarette paper 
valued at 3,508,000 pesos, and 223,000 
jegal kilograms of sensitized photo- 
graphic paper valued at 1,956,000 pesos. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS 


Imports of paper and paper manufac- 
tures into Madagascar during the first 10 
months of 1947 totaled 1,101,700 net kilo- 
grams. 


PAPER CONSUMPTION, SWEDEN 


Paper consumption in Sweden during 
1948 will be reduced to approximately 75 
percent of the 1946 level. Newsprint con- 
sumption will be reduced to 102,000 tons, 
compared with 130,272 tons in 1946 and 
78.739 tons in 1937. Newsprint and other 
printing papers will be allocated to the 
various consumers. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


STATISTICS, SWITZERLAND 


Shipments of petroleum products into 
SwitZerland, during the first 8 months of 
1947 totaled 3,822,000 barrels, of which 
more than one-half originated in Su- 
rinam. Quantities imported during Jan- 
uary—August 1947, are shown in table 1 
by type of product and by producing 
country. 

Under the revised marketing code, ef- 
fective June 30, 1947, importers and job- 
bers are prohibited from engaging in re- 
tail distribution and from exercising any 
influence on the liberty of retailers. The 
code also states that jobbers and retail- 
ers are required to sell at prices fixed by 
an Official price-control board. 

The amount of duties and taxes in- 
cluded in the prices paid by the Swiss 
consumer for petroleum products as of 
October 1, 1947, are shown in table 2. 


34,070,000 barrels in 1946. Local crude 
production during these 2 years was 1,- 
310,000 and 8,010,000 barrels, respectively. 
The remainder of the crude which was 
run through the refinery originated in 
the Saudi Arabian fields. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Production of Venezuelan crude pe- 
troleum totaled 396,162,000 barrels dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1947, as com- 
pared with 354,821,000 barrels during the 
corresponding period of 1946. Exports 
amounted to 361,521,000 barrels and were 
42,096,000 barrels greater than ship- 
ments during January—November 1946. 
Crude petroleum stocks at the end of 
November 1947 totaled 11,485,000 barrels. 


Venezuelan Petroleum Industry, November 
1947 and January—November 1947 





“ss oo Jan.-Nov. 
Item Nov. 1947 1947 
Crude petroleum Rarrels Rarrels 
Production 37, 218, 811 | 396, 161, 963 
Exports, by country of 
destination 
Total 32, 165, 482 | 361, 520, 562 
Aruba 13, 062,613 | 142, 744,375 
Curacao 8, 816, 190 93, 177, 959 
United States 6, 656, 544 | 1 84, 592, 110 
France 652, 965 10, 350, 170 
Canada_. 731, 118 7, 647, 564 
Netherlands 372, 833 4, 533, 736 
Argentina 751, 190 4, 486, 676 
England. 57, 069 2, 887, 368 
Other countries 1, 064, 960 11, 100, 604 
Refined products: 
Total throughout, exclud- 
ing reruns 3, 353, 155 33, 421, 330 


TABLE 1 Sicitzerland: Imports of Petroleum Products, January lugust 1947 
[In barrels 
Or natit n 
I ve 
: United Dutch eer Vene- Nether Othe 
Stat Guiana zuela lands countries 

Gas oil, Diesel ind distill uel oi] 2 O85. O60 HO, 700 1.115. 960 10. AO) 1904. 400 AQ, SOO 
Automotive fuel and special naphtha 1, 191, 500 43, 100 710, 900 TS. 000 9. 500 
Lubricat 162, 520 121, SSO 15, 370 9, 100 1, 950 14, 220 
Kerosen 103. 40 11. 700 43, 700 24, 800 &, S00 14, 640 
Aviatior " 43, 440 1a 4 330 1 000 
Residual fur 16, AW) 15, 500 
War 15. 364 14. 4M) SOO 
As] 124, O50 51. 830 8, SOO 13, 720 

s 1) OSS, G50 1, O86, 760 7 1 1650 SOO 102, 880 
TABLE 2. -Nivitzerland: Consumer Prices the Bahrein output might be available 


of Petroleum Products in BRffeet October 
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PRODUCTION AND Exports, BAHREIN ISLAND 


Exports of refined petroleum products 
from the Bahrein refinery increased from 
18,166,000 barrels in 1945 to 31,007,000 
barrels in 1946. The bulk of the ship- 
Ments went to eastern countries, most 
of which border the Indian Ocean. These 
markets were supplied by the Nether- 
lands Indies during prewar years, and it 
Is expected that with the rehabilitation 
of East Indian properties, a large part of 
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February 21. 


for the European Recovery Program. 


Bahrein Islands: Ea ports of Refined 
Petroleum Products 


In thousands of barrels 


Increase 

I 1046 or 

194 decrease 

ype of ] { 
Aviation i 18S ok 365 
Motor gasoli 7, 941 5, 068 +2 878 
kerosene 4, 090 9. 332 11. 758 
1) 1 ol 6,478 1, 357 +2, 121 
Residual fur 12, 310 SO] +6, 449 
lot 1,007 18, 166 12, S41 
Destinat 
Austral 4, 951 > 439 2 512 
Malay Stats y 2 2, 55 
China 2 301 74 2, 299 
South and East Afric 2, 195 2, 199 4 
Egypt 2, 121 2, 121 
India 1, 615 2. ORO 165 
Other countries 4,716 2. 200 2. 507 
Military &. 561 8. O17 +544 
Bunker 1, 902 1.148 L249 
Tota 31,007 18, 166 12, 841 
Includes 174,000 barrels of unfinished products 


Total throughput of crude petroleum 


rose from 22,875,000 barrels in 1945 to 





Products obtained 


Total 3, 348, 519 33, 279, 792 
Gasoline and naptha 315, 135 3, 575, 613 
Kerosene 53, 735 658, 745 
Gas oil is 4, 604 42, 061 
Diesel oil 656, 538 6, 238, 202 
Fuel oil 2, 263, 110 22, 125, 427 
Still gas—burned as 

fuel ‘ 7, 039 71, 455 
Asphalt 4, 887 150, 922 
Other products (prin- 

cipally dist ; 43, 471 417, 367 

Exports 

Total 2, 606, 318 24, 405, 024 
Gasoline 1, 147, 410 
Fuel oil 1, 732, 518 18, 310, 416 
Diesel oil 873, 800 4, 947, 198 


According to the records of the Creole Petroleum 
Corp. in Caracas, 14,653,189 barrels of this total were 
shipped to the United States in bond for transshipment 
to Canada, during the first 9 months of 1947. 

The output of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts during January—November 1947, at 
33,280,000 barrels, was more than 1,000,- 
000 barrels higher than the amount pro- 
duced during the corresponding months 
of 1946. Exports of these products to- 
taled 24,405,000 barrels during the 1947 
period, as compared with 24,777,000 bar- 
rels during the first 11 months of 1946. 


Shipbuilding 


ADDITION TO THE TURKISH FLEET 


An addition to the Turkish fleet of 17 
landing craft of 450-500 deadweight 
tons, purchased from Great Britain, was 
made in the fall of 1947. 

Ships delivered from the United States 
and placed into service included the 
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S. S. Istanbul (on the Istanbul-Marseille 


run) and six freighters operating on 
various international routes. Turkey 
also contracted with the U. S. Maritime 
Commission for the purchase of two 
tankers, two Victory cargo ships, and six 
combination passenger-cargo vessels; re- 
conditioning and alterations to these 
ships were being undertaken in the 
United States. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


SPEARMINT OIL SUPPLIED BY IMPORTS, 
CHILE 


Spearmint oil is not produced in Chile 
on a commercial scale, but there are 
small plantings of spearmint (Mentha 
viridis, L.) by private individuals for do- 
mestic consumption. No _ production 
figures are available. 

In 1945 and 1946, extensive plantings 
of peppermint (Mentha piperita) and 
bergamot mint (Mentha citrata) were 
made on an experimental basis at the re- 
quest of the Laboratorio Chile, a manu- 
facturer of pharmaceutical preparations. 
Approximately 40 acres were cultivated, 
and oil production per acre was calcu- 
lated at 18 pounds. A general degenera- 
tion of the plants caused this project to 
be discontinued. 

Spearmint oil used in Chile is supplied 
through import channels. Countries of 
origin are chiefly Argentina and Brazil. 
No break-down of spearmint-oil con- 
sumption is available but Chilean agri- 
cultural experts calculate annual con- 
sumption of all mint oils at 3,000 kilo- 
grams, not including an additional 2,000 
kilograms in the form of menthol. Prin- 
cipal consumers of mint oils are the 
Chilean manufacturers of pharmaceuti- 
cal and drug preparations, liqueurs, and 
candies. 

Several agricultural sectors of the 
country reportedly are highly suitable 
for the cultivation of spearmint and 
other mint plants. Agricultural tech- 
nicians state that the oil produced in 
Chile is of a high grade and believe that 
the production of mint oil may be under- 
taken by more planters if market prices 
and yield per acre are maintained at 
favorable levels. 


Soap AND PERFUMERY IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Imports of soaps and perfumery into 
Iceland during the first 10 months of 1947 
were valued at 1,507,000 crowns, a reduc- 
tion of about 15 percent from the amount 
of 1,774,000 crowns in the like period of 
1946. October 1947 imports were valued 
at 60,000 crowns. (One crown=$0.154.) 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, CHINA 


Declared exports of essential oils to 
the United States from Shanghai, China, 
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in 1947 included the following items: Ho 
oil, 29,714 pounds, valued at US$72,846; 
citronella oil, 35,785 pounds, valued at 
US$42,698; camphor oil, 43,078 pounds, 
valued at US$16,901; and safrol oil, 2,200 
pounds, valued at US$410. Declared ex- 
ports of musk in grain or pods from 
Shanghai to the United States in the pe- 
riod under review totaled 160 pounds, 
valued at US$41,812. 


SPEARMINT OIL IN EGYPT 


The spearmint plant is grown in Egypt, 
but because of the limited demand, it is 
not widely cultivated. The plant is used 
for culinary purposes and for making a 
medicinal drink. 

The Horticultural Section of the Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Agriculture at Giza, near 
Cairo, has made successful experiments 
with the spearmint plant and believes 
that production could be expanded fairly 
rapidly, if there were a continuing de- 
mand for the oil. 


PRODUCTION OF OILSEEDS IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Moroccan production of oil- 
seeds is limited almost entirely to flax- 
seed, sunflower seed, and carthame; 
there are neglible plantings of colza and 
cotton. Little of this production is used 
locally, however; the edible-oil require- 
ments of Morocco are largely met by pea- 
nut oil. Morocco produces substantial 
quantities of olive oil, but the Protector- 
ate authorities prefer to export most of 
its production because of its high price 
level and its foreign exchange earning 
power. It then imports the cheaper pea- 
nut oil from French West Africa or im- 
ports peanuts for local processing into 
oil. Some idea of the advantages to the 
Moroccan economy from this exchange 
may be gained from the fact that pea- 
nut-oil prices were approximately 60 
francs per kilogram (1 kilogram =2,2046 
pounds) from January through July 1947 
(the 1939 price was 5.3 francs) and have 
been 82 francs a kilogram since then; 
whereas olive-oil prices (unrefined) have 
remained at 132 francs a kilogram since 
April 1947 (7.7 francs in 1939). The 
Moroccan production of oilseeds is in- 
tended primarily, then, to supplement 
the needs of France for industrial oils. 

In 1947, 29,612 hectares (1 hectare 
2.471 acres) were planted to flax, and an 
estimated 11,840 tons of flaxseed were 
produced, as compared with 12,957 hec- 
tares and 6,050 tons, in 1946. Exports 
of industrial linseed oil in 1946 amounted 
to 2,110 tons, of which France took 1,052 
tons; Algeria, 811; United States, 238; 
and French West Africa, 9. Twenty- 
seven tons of alimentary linseed oi] were 
exported in 1946, Tunisia taking 20 and 
France 7 tons. In 1945 exports of indus- 
trial linseed oil totaled 1,436 tons; 
France took 1,124; Algeria, 244; and 
Tunisia, 68. Alimentary linseed-oil ex- 


ports amounted to 82 tons (Tunisia 72 
and French West Africa 10). 

The only oil imports during these 2 
years were 5 tons of industrial grade in 
1946 from the United States. 

An aggressive campaign is being wageq 
by COOPOL (a local marketing group) 
to increase plantings of sunflowers, In 
1946 an estimated 8,000 hectares were 
planted, with a yield of 60,000 tons of 
seed, as compared with 1,155 hectares 
and 7,253 tons in 1945-46. 

Safflower is chiefly cultivated by Moroc- 
cans and has not previously been com. 
mercialized in any significant quantities. 
For the 1946-47 season 1,800 hectares 
were planted, but sales were still negligi- 
ble. The COOPOL is endeavoring to 
commercialize the crop. The price of 
safflower seed has been placed at 1.7 
times the price of soft wheat (2,049 
francs). If the same hectarage is 
planted in 1948 as in 1946-47 and the 
seeds can be marketed, Morocco might 
obtain about 850 tons of oil from this 
source. 

Morocco’s principal imports of oils and 
oilseeds in 1947 were as follows: 15377 
tons of peanuts (January-November): 
12,755 tons of peanut oil (January-Sep- 
tember) ; 10,390 tons of copra (January- 
November); 2,858 tons of cottonseed 
(June-only); and 2,990 tons of other oi] 
and oilseeds ‘(January-November). 


TRADE IN TOILETRIES AND SOAP, GREECE 


Imports of toiletries and soap into 
Greece during the second quarter of 1947 
amounted to 15 metric tons, valued at 
236,983,000 drachmas. Exports of these 
products in the same period amounted to 
more than 2 metric tons, valued at 71,- 
503,000 drachmas. ‘(US$1--5,000 drach- 
mas, official rate.) 


STATUS OF JAVA’S CITRONELLA-OIL 
PRODUCTION 


Information concerning present citro- 
nella-oil production in Java is still very 
incomplete. Cultivation and additional 
planting of the grass have been neg- 
lected, so that productive capacity is 
one-quarter to one-third prewar levels, 
according to recent reports. General re- 
habilitation is expected to require 6 years, 
production during the first few years in- 
creasing only gradually. 

Prewar exports of citronella oil from 
Java fluctuated between 2,000 and 2,500 
metric tons. The principal producing 
district was the Priangan Residency of 
Java. 


U. K.’s Imports OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


Imports of natural essential oils into 
the United Kingdom amounted to 2,922,- 
337 pounds in the first three quarters of 
1947 compared with 3,286,925 pounds 
during the comparable period of 1946, 
reports the British press. Imports of 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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COMMUN ICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 


Office of International ‘Trade 


Venezuela Plans To 
Reorganize Railroads 


A plan is now under active considera- 
tion by the Venezuelan Instituto Auto- 
nomo de Ferrocarriles del Estado in 
conjunction with the Ministries of De- 
velopment, Public Works, National De- 
fense, and Communications for the 
complete reorganization and moderniza- 
tion of the Caracas-Valencia railroad 
(Gran Ferrocarril de Venezuela). The 
purchase of 11 new Diesel locomotives of 
60 tons each is contemplated to replace 
the three worn-out steam locomotives 
which the line now possesses. Dr. Andres 
Reveron Larre, General Manager of the 
State Railways Institute, stated that the 
acquisition of these new locomotives, 
should this plan be authorized, would en- 
able the Caracas-Valencia railroad to in- 
crease the amount of tonnage annually 
transported from approximately 100,000 
tons to 300,000 tons. The present rail line 
also would be completely repaired and 
modernized. This proposal would repre- 
sent, he stated, the first step in the pro- 
gram of complete reorganization and 
modernization of Venezuela’s railroads, a 
project which has long been under con- 
sideration because of the urgent necessity 
of preventing the complete disintegration 
of the nation’s railroad system. 


Panagra Modifies Air 
Service in Eeuador 


The Minister of Public Works and 
Communications of Ecuador has been 
authorized by Executive Decree to sign 
a contract with Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Inc. (PANAGRA), modifying 
earlier contracts with respect to reducing 
schedule frequencies and increasing the 
rates for carrying air mail. 


Finnish Steamship Line 
Opens New Freight Service 

The Oy Finnlines, a Finnish steamship 
company, has scheduled the beginning of 
a new freight service between various 
south Finnish ports and the east-coast 
United States ports of Portland, Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Newport News, and Norfolk. 
1948 


February 21, 


The line is to have one sailing a month, 
each way, using the S. S. Tornator of 
7,020 deadweight tons, the S. S. Panka- 
koski of 6,070 deadweight tons, and the 
S. S. Hamina of 6,075 deadweight tons. 

The principal attraction to Finnish 
traders other than the once-a-month 
service will be the fact that freight 
charges, either way, are payable in 
Finnish marks. The line will accept all 
types of general cargo. 

Finnlines is represented in the United 
States by Shipowners Agency, 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., and has subagents 
in the ports of call mentioned above. 


Early Lifting of Saudi 
Arabian Quarantine Doubtful 


The 5-day quarantine imposed by the 
Saudi Arabian Government on travelers 
from Egypt probably will not be lifted 
for 3 to 6 months, according to the 
American Legation in Jidda, Saudi Ara- 
bia. Asa result of the quarantine, Saudi 
Arabian Airlines and BOAC have sus- 
pended their regular air services between 
Jidda and Cairo, and vice versa. Conse- 
quently, there is no regular air connec- 
tion between Jidda and the outside 
world. 


China Makes Plans To 
Improve Its Highways 


The Burma Road, running from Kun- 
ming west to Wanting on the border, 
thence to Rangoon, is said to be in fairly 
good condition, according to the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Kunming, China. Its 
extension from Kunming east to Kwei- 
yang and thence to Chungking also is in 
surprisingly good condition, considering 
the meager amount of funds available 
for maintenance. Provincial highways 
linking Kunming and Oshan to the 
south and Sungming to the east with 
Hweitseh, and eventually with Chaotung, 
are in fair condition. 

The provincial government plans to 
construct, during 1948, the Kunming- 
Talo Highway which will pass through 


Wushan, Sinping, Tokiang, Ningerh, 
Szemao, and Fuhai to the south (the 
Kunming-Wushan section is already 
open to traffic). The sum of CN 












$1,300,000,000 has been appropriated for 
the survey of this new projected highway 


but not remitted as yet. The Provincial 
government is expected to supply 
CN $500,000,000, to CN $1,000,000,000 to 
get the surveying team started. The 
present budget is estimated at CN $2,- 
000,000,000. Very cheap conscripted la- 
bor is expected to be used in building the 
road, inasmuch as all available road- 
building machinery is out of repair and 
no funds are available for such repairs. 


Turkish State Airlines 
Releases Operating Data 


The 1947 summer operations of the 
Turkish State Airlines (DHY) were 
characterized principally by a consistent 
upward trend of passenger, mail, and 
cargo traffic. Operating revenue for the 
first 8 months of 1947 amounted to 
£T2,190,528 in marked contrast to a total 
of £T1,137,571 for the entire year 1946. 
It is estimated that 1949 revenues will ex- 
ceed those of 1946 by 125 to 150 percent. 

Information furnished by the Turkish 
State Airlines shows the following op- 
erating data for the first 8 months of 
1947 and the entire year 1946: 


12 Months 8 Months 
Item 1946 1947 
Total _ kilometers 
OR ices 850,909 1,484,700 
Total number of 
, 3,105 5, 596 
Total revenue pas- 
SEINEN hac ccecen 36, 989 63, 747 
Cargo and express 
carried — metric 
WS dcniasand 187 402 
Mail carried—metric 
0 ee 6 11.5 
Passenger rev- 
enues — Turkish 
pounds -__..-.--. 1,057,638 2,095, 374 
Cargo revenues— 
Turkish pounds-- 67, 638 73, 289 
Mail revenues— 
Turkish pounds- - 12, 295 21, 865 


Siam-Burma Railway 


Line To Be Dismantled 


The Ministry of Commerce announced 
in late November that the Siam-Burma 
railway west of Kanchanaburi would be 
dismantled and the materials obtained 
would be used to make badly needed re- 
pairs to rail lines in other parts of the 
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country. The line, which was never 
fully completed, was constructed during 
the war by the Japanese who planned to 
link Kanchanaburi, in western Siam, 
with Moulmein, in southern Burma. An 
indication of the extent to which Siam’s 
railroad system deteriorated during the 
war was given in a further statement by 
the Ministry that more than 2,000 kilo- 
meters of track are in urgent need of re- 
pair, and only one-half as many service- 
able locomotives are available, as com- 
pared with the number before the war. 


Operation of Communication 
Facilities in Venezuela 


Of the 639 municipalities in Venezuela, 
399 are served by the Government- 
operated telegraph system, which also 
includes 39 radiotelephone and radio- 
telegraph stations for civilian point-to- 
point communication. All-American 
Cables, Inc., through its terminals at 
Caracas, La Guaira, Coro, and Mara- 
caibo, transmits most of the interna- 
tional telegraph communications, the re- 
mainder being handled by the facilities 
of the Venezuelan Government in col- 
laboration with the Radio Corporation of 
America. Telephone systems operate in 
and between the principal cities, and 
long-distance service with the United 
States and other countries is available. 


South Africa-Britain Air 
Freight Service Planned 


South African Airways and British 
Overseas Airways Corporation have re- 
portedly been holding discussions with a 
view to the inauguration of a separate 
air-freight service between the Union of 
South Africa and the United Kingdom. 
At the present time the question is still 
under consideration by the South African 
Railways and Harbours Administration, 
and it may be some time before a definite 
decision is reached. 

The American Legation at Pretoria 
states further that shortly after the end 
of the war the South African Airways 
developed a comprehensive plan for the 
carrying of freight in aircraft which were 
to be specially modified for this purpose. 
However, at that time it was decided to 
defer instituting the plan until such time 
as the new domestic and international 
passenger services had been organized. 

At present, air freight to the United 
Kingdom costs 16 shillings 8 pence a kilo- 
gram (2.2 pound) on the South African 
Airways. In the event that the South 
African Airways decides to expand its 
air-freight services, it is possible that 
these rates may be reduced to 11 shillings 
6 pence or 12 shillings a kilogram. 

Private companies have been carrying 
air freight at much lower costs. During 
the holiday season one private company 
was carrying Christmas parcels for as 
930 


low as 4 shillings a kilogram, which was 
at least 1 shilling a kilogram below their 
normal rate. Private companies have 
shown that there is a considerable poten- 
tial demand for air freight at reasonable 
rates, and the recent decision of the 
Government to investigate this field is no 
doubt a result of this competition from 
private companies. 

No definite information is available as 
yet.as to the type of planes which will be 
used for this service if it is instituted by 
the Government, but it is understood that 
South African Airways is awaiting full 
details of the operating and performance 
figures of ““Haltons’’—civil conversions of 
the wartime Halifax bomber. 

Up till recently South African Airways 
have not been very much concerned with 
freight carrying, but there is undoubtedly 
a big demand in Africa for such a service. 
Central African Airways, operating in 
Rhodesia, has recently cut its freight 
prices and has started additional services, 
which indicates an expanding demand 
for such service. 


Colombia To 
Improve Highways 


The road between Cali and Buena- 
ventura, Colombia, officially opened in 
1946, has not been improved appreciably, 
and the lower section continues to be 
nearly impassable during the very rainy 
seasons. Commercial organizations are 
agitating increasingly for the paving of 
the road. However, no solution has yet 
been offered for meeting the cost of this 
proposed project which is estimated at 
7,000,CO00 pesos. 

A contract was recently awarded for 
paving the road between Cali and 
Yotoco, a small village north of Cali and 
adjoining the town of Buga. This road 
passes the site on which the Tropical Oil 
Co. is building a large oil depot. 

A contract was also recently awarded 
for the paving of the road between the 
city of Palmira and Cartago. The ex- 
penses of this project will be met by the 
National Government and the Depart- 
ment of Valle del Cauca. An unpaved 
section of road, about 20 kilometers in 
length between Cali and Palmira, was 
recently completed, thereby making the 
journey from Cali to the Panagra- 
Avianca airport far more pleasant. 
Plans are also being considered for pav- 
ing the relatively short section between 
Cartago and Manizales, which would 
make it possible to travel the entire dis- 
tance between Cali and Manizales on a 
surfaced road. 


Colombian Steamship Line 
Opens Air-Cargo Service 
Naviera Colombiana, leading steam- 
ship operator on the Magdalena River, 
Colombia, nas initiated air-cargo service 





from Barranquilla to La Dorado, using 
two PBM-5 flying boats, with trucking 
connections from La Dorado to Bogota. 


Czechoslovak Airlines 
Plans Flight to Bombay 


Czechoslovak Airlines is planning ag 
new flight from Prague to Bombay, India. 
A test flight is to be made some time in 
February. In view of present operation 
expenses, a return ticket to Bombay costs 
about 47,000 crowns (US$940). This air 
line now connects Prague with the fol- 
lowing cities: Rome, Athens, Lydda,. 
Baghdad, Barsa, Bahrein, Sharjah, 
Jivany, and Karachi. 


New Highway Links 
Paraguay and Argentina 


Paraguay recently opened an improved 
highway from Asuncion to Ita Enramada. 
some 5 miles south of Asuncion 02 the 
Paraguay River. This highway, an all- 
weather hard dirt and stone road, was 
built with Paraguayan capital 

The highway connects with an auto- 
mobile ferry operating between Ita En- 
ramada and the Argentine port of Pil- 
comayo. From Pilcomayo connection 
is made with the Argentine highway 
system. 


More on British 
Transport Stock 


The terms of the £1,000,C00,000 of 3 
percent British Transport Stock (1978- 
1988) issued at par on January 1, 1948, 
were more or less in line with “City” fore- 
casts. According to the Transport Act, 
1947, the compensation stock issued to 
holders of home rails, canals, etc., had to 
have a yield comparable with other Gov- 
ernment securities on January 1, 1948 
The two comparable Government stocks 
were Savings 3 (1965-1975) 
which stood at 101'»s and had a gross 
redemption of £2 19s. 9d. on January 1, 
and 3 percent Redemption (1986-1993) 
which stood at 100 and yielded £3 9d. 
Redemptions 3 percent rose by one-half 
point in the last 2 days of 1947 while 
other “gilts” fell. It is believed that the 
Government broker supported the mar- 
ket on the last days of the year, but it 
is not unusual for the Government to 
influence the market when a transaction 
of such importance is being carried out. 

As anticipated by the stock market, 
the new British Transport Stock dropped 
three points from par when dealings 
opened on January 2. There was heavy 
selling during the day, and at one time 
prices fell to 96. However, the market 
became steady and closed at 97. It is 
expected that the prices will rise to 98 
and remain roughly at about that point. 
Small investors and speculators were the 


percent 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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International Trade 
Fair. Valencia 


The International Trade Fair of Valen- 
cia, Spain, will take place between May 
10 and May 25, 1948. The Direccion 
General de Comercio is accepting invita- 
tions for import permits which would au- 
thorize the entry for consumption at the 
end of the fair and also provide the im- 
porter with the exchange for payment. 
Further information on the Valencia Fair 
can be obtained by writing to the Honor- 
ary Delegate of the Fair, Antonio B. 
Caragol, 121 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 


Fashion Fair, New York 


The second Fashion Fair will take 
place at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, at the beginning of June 1948. 
All lines related to fashions will be rep- 
resented in this Fair: Textiles, designers, 
dresses, suits and coats, lingerie, girdles, 
accessories such as handbags, jewelry, 
compacts, hats, shoes, and, in 
general, everything connected with wom- 
en's and children’s wear in both the 
medium- and high-price ranges. 

It is expected that a large number of 
firms will attend the Fashion Fair, at 
which, as was the case in 1947, Leon 
Leonidoff will stage a Fashion Review. 
The Fashion Fair will be opened to for- 
eign exhibitors. Fees for exhibiting at 
that event have been fixed as follows: 

A Participant ($1,050) (limited to ac- 
cessory houses) receives the equivalent 
of 30 square feet for his display, is rep- 
resented in the live shows, and gets 100 
tickets. 

An Exhibitor A ($2,750) receives the 
equivalent of 200 square feet for his dis- 
play, is more fully represented in the 
live shows, and gets 200 tickets. 

An Exhibitor B ($1,500) receives the 
equivalent of 100 square feet for his dis- 
play, is represented in the live shows, and 
gets 100 tickets. 

A Sponsor ($7,500) receives the equiva- 
lent of 300 square feet for his display, his 
merchandise is the subject of a special 
sketch in the live show, and he gets 300 
tickets as well as a Sponsor’s Box at the 
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Forthcoming Fairs and Exhibitions 
Abroad 


A revised list of forthcoming fairs and ex- 
hibitions abroad has been compiled and is avail- 
able in mimeographed form to interested firms. 

Please address requests to Jacques Kun- 
stenaar, Specialist in Charge, Fairs and Exhi- 
bitions, Special Intelligence and Services Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Room 1841, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








theater—which box is his exclusively, for 
his use and the use of his guests. 

These figures represent the total cost 
to exhibitors. The Fair assumes all costs 
of design, construction, and maintenance 
of all displays—of course, with the co- 
operation and approval of the exhibitors. 
Interested foreign firms are requested to 
contact the foreign representatives of 
the Fashion Fair, Alscap, Inc., 1133 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


St. Erie’s Industrial 
Fair. Stockholm 
Products of a fairly large number of 


American manufacturers were exhibited 
at the 1947 St. Eric’s Industrial Fair at 
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Stockholm, Sweden, in most cases 


through their Swedish representatives. 
The total of the companies whose prod- 
ucts were displayed at the Fair amounted 
roughly to 1,500, about 700 thereof being 
Swedish. Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Poland, and Yugoslavia 
had separate pavilions. In addition, a 
number of firms from France, Great Brit- 
ain, Norway, Switzerland, and the United 
States were directly represented at the 
Fair. 

It is estimated that 220,000 persons 
attended the St. Eric’s Fair. The 1948 
Fair will be held from August 25 through 
September 5, 1948. Interested firms 
should apply to St. Erik’s Massan, Stock- 
holm 5, Sweden. 


Finnish Participation in 
International Fairs, 1948 


The Finnish Foreign Trade Association 
has set up a permanent exhibition de- 
partment, assisted by an exhibition com- 
mittee, to handle the planning and other 
practical details of participation by Finn- 
ish firms in various exhibitions and fairs 
during 1948. Principal emphasis will be 

(Continued on p. 34) 





Scene at the Paris International Sample Fair (this Fair will be held May 1-17, 1948). 
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Current Trends in 

Foreign Trade Policies: 

Review of 194.7 
(Continued from p. 9) 


ary 1948, increased its duties on a wide 
range of products in June 1947, to help 
balance its budget. Licenses and ex- 
change controls are, however, the prin- 
cipal regulators of its foreign trade. In 
October, severe restrictions were im- 
posed on imports from all sources, with 
licenses assured only for products listed 
as highly essential. The declared pur- 
pose was to insure a favorable trade 
balance and a stable rupee, with assur- 
ance given of easement as soon as pos- 
sible. 





Road-Building Equipment: 
How ERP May Affect 
Trade and Supplies 


(Continued from p. 5) 


In the second place, consideration 
might well be given to the use of heavy 
wheeled contractor-type tractors wher- 
ever they are found suitable. These 
items are not in nearly as tight supply 
as crawler tractors. And wheel tractor 
models utilizing low-pressure tires for 
soft earth work, which have now been 
developed, should prove generally suit- 
able for European agricultural terrain. 

Finally, I understand that an undis- 
closed number of crawler tractors and 
motorized road graders are available in 
our army surplus stocks abroad. These 
units might well be earmarked for the 
ERP requirements or returned to the 
United States wherever practical. 


“Repercussions Down the 
Line” 


In modern industrial society, large 
orders for any one item have repercus- 
sions all the way down the line on other 
goods and manpower. The ability of the 
industry to deliver under the Program 
will depend in part on the availability of 
certain steel products. As is well known, 
one of the principal bottlenecks now 
facing the road-building-equipment in- 
dustry is the shortage of certain items of 
steel, especially plates, while other steel 
items may seriously retard the produc- 
tion of road-building-equipment ma- 
chine components. 

The capacity of the steel industry was 
increased from 81,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots in 1940 to 95,000,000 tons in 1945. 
In 1947, owing to the dismantling of older 
facilities, the capacity dropped to 91,- 
000,000 tons. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 84,000,000 tons of steel in- 
gots will be produced in 1948. 
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Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1946 
annus 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential } 
Ordinary 4 
Auction 4.4 
Free market { 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42 
Differential 
Curb 60. 4 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 216.5 
Free market 19 
Special free market $20) 
Chik : Peso Export draft 25 
Free market 34 
got) ee 31 
Colombia dc Commercial bank l 
Bank of Republic ] 
Curt 6] 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free l 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14 
{ ) 
Honduras Lempira Officia 2 
Mexico Peso Fre 1 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curt 
Paraguay Guar Officia 
Fre 
Peru Sol Official f 
= id or Free y 4 
Uruguay Pe Co olled ] 
Free 
Impo 
Other Irpo ’ l 
Venezuela I Controlled 
Fri 
Established by decree of October 20, 1947 
? Official market rate abolished July 22, 194 


3 Law No. 1560f November 27, 1947, estat hed a tax of 5 
making the 
‘ Special free market abolished February 2s, 194¢ 
§ Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
January to August 
7 Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4] 
between the basic for doll of 1 ) 


eiling rate 


sucres per dollar, Were abolished. At the same time, however, « 


authorizations 


§ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 
* In effect from July 25, 1944 through July 24, 1947, when t 
for other purposes was eliminated 


**Argentina, free market rate for January-November 
November; Ecuador, free rate for June-November; Nicat 
January-October 


*Argentina, free market rate for November; Colombia, comn 


free rate for November: N iragua 


l 
i 


effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeir 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES| 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 
os? mate 
+ “<0 Rate | equivalent Date 
in U.s 
currency 
3.73 8. 73 . 73 $0. 2681 Jan 20, 1948 
4.2 4.23 1. 23 2364 Do 
1. 4 1.4 1.04 2024 Do 
**4 0S "4.0 4.05 2469 Do 
42. 42 42. 42 12.42 0236 > Dee. 31, 1947 
6H. 05 6. 0. MH. OF OL7S8 Do 
64. 06 65. 50 65. 50 OLS3 Do 
Is. 72 18. 72 18. 72 Ooo4 Felt 1948 
Do 
25.00 25. 00 25. O400 ly 1, 194 
17.4 52. 04 O4 O1Y2 1) 
1.00 1.00 “ 0323 Do 
wae "1.75 Lf 14 29, 194 
1. 7¢ 1. 7 7 19S 1h $1, 1947 
a | *2 2 4202 D> 
6. 2 6.39 t 1580) Jan 1, 1948 
5. 67 67 t 7H4 I 
100 100 1. 1. 0000 1 
13.77 13. 4 O7 41 LD 1, 147 
17. 38 18. 2 18. 2 O548 Nov. 29, 1947 
4 2.04 2.04 w2 Jar 1, 1048 
4 Sf 1s + ™ DOs ] 
Oo om) ” JOO) 1) 
. 4] 6.07 i.4 IMS |) Nov. 15, 187 
12 l 2 S208 Jar 14, 1948 
1 { ‘ 2915 ID) 
am 6. 6m L538 Ja 31, 1048 
wit E 16. 6S 14 0694 =N 20, 1947 
2 i) 2. 2 i 10) Ly 31, 194 
1. Ww 1. 1. 2635 |) 
1 x “ 2 1} 
1. 78 
Jus" 1) 
ras ] 
etlec J 4S i 4 
| j i 
1 p lolla vl rey Terence 
i i ( tral B k flect é yf 15.04 
ju i it ¢ wi wed md change 
! the f ite f d that 
i i) Dank 1 irb ra f Januar 
b rate for Janua . ber; Pe te for 
bank an urb ra for N I Ecuador 





It is also estimated that exports of 
steel-mill products as such will amount 
to approximately 6,600,000 tons in 1948 
compared with 8,800,000 tons in 1940. 
Production of finished steel-mill prod- 
ucts was 48,700,000 tons in 1940 and will 
be about 63,000,000 tons in 1948. So, 
steel exports constituted about 18.1 per- 
cent of production in 1940 and will prob- 
ably drop to 10.5 percent this year. Fur- 
thermore, while other categories have 


increased, exports of sheet and strip, the 
items in tightest supply, have not in- 
creased above the 1937 rate relative to 
output. The basic limiting factor to in- 
creased exports of steel is, of course, the 
great domestic demand. 

Every effort should be directed to ac- 
celerate the development of steel facili- 
ties abroad. Whether the longer-term 
domestic and export demand for steel 
can be met without a major expansion 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Nore.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 
fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 


Australia | Pound: Free 
Belgium Bree 
Yanada ollar 
_ Official 

Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark -- Krone 
France (metropolitan Franc 

Free 

Official 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain . Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Frane 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 

*averages of daily rates [ 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate 

Latest 
| available 
| quotation, 


January 


| 1946 1947 7 
ba é : an | 1948 Feb. 11,1948 
(annual) | (annual) (monthly) 
$3. 2134 $1. 2100 $3. 2116 $3. 2121 
. 0228 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
. 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 9329 . 9200 . 9046 . 8900 
* 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
* 2088 . 2086 . 2086 . 2086 
. 0084 . 0084 . 0084 . 0033 
0047 
. 3016 . 3016 . 3017 . 3017 
. 3781 3776 . 3765 . 3773 
3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2245 3. 2250 
*, 2018 . 2016 . 2016 | . 2016 
*. 0405 . 0403 . 0400 | . 0398 
4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
* 0913 0913 0913 . 0913 
* 2586 . 2782 . 2783 | . 2783 
*, 2336 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4. 0328 4. 0286 4. 0307 4.0313 


wv that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





of steel capacity is a question that has 
not as yet been answered. Any expan- 
sion not now planned would, however, 
contribute but little to steel supplies in 
the next 2 years, when the European re- 
quirements will be at their peak. 


Vital Problem of Controls 


Now let us turn to a question upper- 
most in the minds of many businessmen, 
namely, the problem of controls. Can 
the Marshall Program requirements for 
road-building equipment and other items 
of supply be met without some form of 
Government or voluntary industrial 
regulation? This problem of course must 
be settled by Congress when that body 
takes action on the amount of funds to 
be supplied under ERP for supplying 
commodities and equipment, and I can- 
not attempt to answer the question now. 
However, certain practical considera- 
tions may be in order. 

This Program will obviously add com- 
petitive bidders to the market for all 
goods in short supply. The market is 
already overcrowded with competitive 
bidders, and it is to the great credit of 
the road-building-equipment industry 
that it has not taken advantage of the 
situation to increase prices up to the 
level the traffic would bear. 

Many persons, both in industry and in 
Government, believe that some kinds of 
controls will be needed for certain criti- 
cally short items to allocate the existing 
supplies in an orderly manner. They 
feel some agency will have to decide 
which orders have priority between do- 
mestic private consumers, the ERP, other 
foreign markets, and Government agen- 
cies. Their opinion is that unless some 
type of allocation control is installed 
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voluntarily or by Government direction 
our output cannot be programmed ra- 
tionally. 

With respect to the important ques- 
tion of prices, I can only point out that, 
if prices were to rise under ERP de- 
mands, the total cost of the program 
would be greatly increased. We may, 
therefore, face the dilemma of either 
providing controls of some sort or of 
seeing the total cost of the Marshall 
Program rise substantially beyond pres- 
ent estimates, as well as raising prices to 
domestic purchasers. 


What Shortages Are Likely? 


If the road-building-equipment indus- 
try can continue its plans for expansion, 
while utilizing fully its present capacity, 
and if the requests of the ERP countries 
are held to reasonable limits, the only 
critical shortages which should be mani- 
fest, I repeat, are those for crawler trac- 
tors, motorized road graders, and some 
sizes of Diesel engines. 

During the first year of the Program, 
shortages of these items are likely to 
prove severe. These shortages May serve 
to retard, to some extent, the American 
road-building program, the _ further 
mechanization and replacement plans of 
the American farmers, airport construc- 
tion, and timber and building programs 
to the extent that the replacement of 
many old tractors would have to be de- 
layed. Unless dollar shortages affect the 
orders from the other American Repub- 
lics, manufacturers may find it difficult to 
satisfy the market demand for that area. 
During the second and especially the 
third year, the situation for road-build- 
ing equipment should in all probability 
ease. 


It is my personal hope that price con- 
trols will not be required for the road- 
building-machinery industry and that 
the industry can draw up its own ade- 
quate allocations. The industry already 
has its own allocation program and, if it 
can be adapted to ERP needs, further 
controls of this type appear unlikely. 
The only controls which may be required 
for the road-building-equipment indus- 
try under the Marshall Program are 
those for exports. The administration 
of the ERP, insofar as road-building 
equipment is concerned, will call for ex- 
tremely careful handling. In this I feel 
sure that the cooperation between in- 
dustry and Government that prevailed 
during the war years will continue. 


Role of American Know-How 


It will be of the utmost importance in 
connection with the export of road- 
building equipment to provide for ade- 
quate servicing of the machines, the dis- 
tribution and use of manufacturers’ spare 
parts, and adequately trained person- 
nel in Europe to take care of maintenance 
and repair. 

In some fields this may require the ex- 
port of some additional American 
“know-how” in the form of technical ex- 
perts to train Europeans in the use and 
maintenance of the equipment. This I 
feel should constitute an important part 
of any export program under ERP. 


Continuing Export Stimulus 


The Program should greatly stimulate 
the European market for American road- 
building equipment, and these gains ap- 
pear to be substantial and relatively 
permanent. The construction-machin- 
ery manufacturers have in the past 
leaned heavily upon export trade for 
support. Thanks to past export orders 
the industry entered the war period in a 
strong position and with extensive pro- 
duction facilities. American equipment 
users can well feel they owe something 
to export customers in return, and so 
should willingly “tighten their belts” a 
little in order to make available the extra 
equipment needed for the success of the 
ERP. Should there be no reconstruction 
in Europe, an important market for these 
products will be either lost or greatly 
diminished. The work and capital in- 
vested in the development of this trade 
will then become another war casualty. 

Another series of problems to be settled 
by the administrator of the Program is 
the relationship of procurement practices 
to the manufacturer’s organized dis- 
tributor system. If the Program is not 
to disrupt the distributor organization, 
carefully built up over the years, ac- 
count must be taken of these dealers in 
any procurement arrangements made. 
We in the U. S. Department of Commerce 
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trust that procurement and distribution 
of all this equipment can be carried out 
through the _ well-established private 


trade channels now in use. In this con- 
nection, the relationship of the orders 
already on the manufacturers’ books to 
procurement under the Program’s re- 
quirements will have to be worked out. 


Eventual Broad Benefits Seen 


I feel personally that a “bargain base- 
ment” Marshall Program would be more 
expensive in the long run than one which 
is financially well supported. I do not 
think that we can attain our objectives 
in the long run by false economy. 

The actual Program, as it emerges 
from Congress, is of course of funda- 
mental importance. Of equal impor- 
tance, to my way of thinking, is the 
caliber of the administrator selected to 
“run the show.” A poor Program under 
a good administrator will be better than 
a good Program under an unimaginative, 
inefficient administrator. The ideal is a 
financially adequate plan, with consid- 
erable administrative discretion, carried 
forward by an able administrator. 

The ERP will create immediate, but 
short-lived, problems for the road-build- 
ing-equipment industry. But the prob- 
lems presented by this Program are not 
the first which manufacturers of road- 
building equipment in this country have 
faced, and I do not feel that they are 
too difficult for the leadership of this in- 
dustry to solve successfully. The road- 
building-equipment manufacturers met 
the unprecedented wartime demand for 
its products and rapidly solved problems 
of wartime requirements. Although the 
next few years may mean “headaches” 
for all of us, I have never seen this in- 
dustry duck a challenge, and I think we 
can all look forward to reaping, in the 
end, the benefits from the seeds of pros- 
perity and security which the proposed 
ERP is bound to sow. 
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stationery and supplies, such as paper, pen- 
cils, and ink; also, seeks purchase quotations 
on dressed sheep, goat, calf, cow, and buffalo 
skins and leathers. 

69. Italy—Larderello Societa Anonima 
(manufacturer), 2 Piazza Strozzi, Florence, 
seeks purchase quotations on the following: 
(1) Truck tires and tubes; (2) well-drilling 
machinery and equipment, and alternators, 
transformers, high-tension switches, voltage 
regulators, insulating materials, for the firm’s 
own use in research and operation of gas and 
steam deposits for the production of thermo- 
electric power. 

70. Italy—Nocchi Primo (sales agent) , 6 Via 
Lorenzo Bartolini, Prato in Tuscany, wishes 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


(Based on State Department Press Release No. 70 of January 30, 1948) 


The President issued on January 30, 
1948, a proclamation supplementing his 
proclamation of December 16, 1947 ‘No. 
2761A, 12 F. R. 8863 to 8866) , carrying out 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which was concluded at Geneva 
on October 30, 1947, and entered into 
force with respect to a number of coun- 
tries on January 1, 1948 ‘Press Releases 
No. 973 of December 16, 1947, and 982 of 
December 22, 1947). The principal pro- 
visions of this proclamation are adjust- 


ments necessitated by the entry into 
force on January 1, 1948, of the exclusive 
trade agreement with Cuba, also con. 
cluded at Geneva on October 30, 1947. 
This proclamation also makes some 
minor modifications of the President's 
proclamation of January 1, 1948 (No 
2764, 13 F. R. 21 to 26) carrying out this 
exclusive trade agreement. Copies of 
these proclamations may be obtained 
from the Office of International Trade. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 





to purchase and obtain agency for accessories 
fittings, and replacement parts for teztile- 
carding machinery. 

71. Italy—S. I. M. A. N 
zioni America Nord 
sales agent), 4 


Societa Importa- 
(importer, wholesaler, 
Piazza della Repubblica, 
Florence, desires to purchase and obtain 
agency for lithographing, typesetting, and 
other printing machinery, as well as for spark 
plugs and other automotive products 

72. Italy—Societa Anonima Cesari & Co. 
(wholesaler, import merchant), 7 Via Zam- 
boni, Bologna, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for hand and machine sewing needles, 
millinery supplies, such as combs and hair- 
pins, zipper fasteners, buttons, and snaps 

73. Mezico—AAB Centro American Co. (im- 
port merchant), Balderas 32-616, Mexico, 
D. F., wishes to purchase and obtain agencies 
for industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals, 
bicycles, optical equipment, laboratory equip- 
ment, and electric irons. 

74. Netherlands—Firma W. K. Van Der Glas 
(retailer, importer), Lindegracht 9, Heeren- 
veen, wishes to purchase good-quality wood 
and brass wind instruments, and replacement 
Parts; instruments to be high-pitched, having 
a frequency of 902 vibrations per second 
Firm states it has necessary import license. 

75. Netherlands — Terstegge (importer, 
wholesaler), 82 Johan van Oldenbarneveldt- 
laan, The Hague, seeks purchase quotations 
on ampere and volt meters, of mass-produc- 
tion grade. Specifications: From 0 ampere 
to maximum 600 ampere (moving iron in- 
strument), and from 0 to 250 volts, alternat- 
ing current. Firm believes it can obtain nec- 
essary import license, since preference is 
given to industrial equipment and electric 
meters are in demand by Netherlands indus- 
try 


Export Agency Opportunities 


76. Canada—Ajax Distributing Co., Ltd 
(sales agent), 530 Front Street West, Toronto 
2B, Ontario, seeks agencies for engineering 
construction and metal manufacturers’ sup- 
plies and secondary products, such as small 
tools, machinery, and instruments 

77. Italy—Premiata Erboristeria Medicin- 
ale Borri (wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 5 
Via Pironi Bondeno (Ferrara), wishes to ob- 
tain agencies for the following: industrial 
agricultural, and household insecticides, and 
agricultural fertilizers and parasiticides of 
chemical composition; a general line of non- 
Italian drugs and herbs, such as polygala, 
senna, and aloe; and a line of essential oils 
and derivatives 


78. Italy—Societa Commerciale Macchine— 
S.C. M. (sales agent), 9 Via Gazzani, Siena, 
seeks an agency for rubber tires and inner 
tubes 

79. Union of South Africa 


(sales 


Bernard Bielski 
agent), 23 End Street, Johannesburg, 
seeks agencies for lumber (hardwood, soft- 
woods, plywoods), and building materials 


Licensing Opportunity 


80. England—Norris Warming Co., Ltd 


(Norvent Ltd.) (manufacturer and pat- 
entee), Burley House, Theobalds Rd., Lon- 
don, W. C. 1., offers rights to manufac- 


ture in United States, under license on roy- 
alty basis, air diffusers (ventilation equip- 
ment), on which the firm holds patent. Ar- 
rangement with American firm connected 
with shipbuilding industry is preferred. Few 
copies of illustrated pamphlet available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of Which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country 


Aniseed Exporters—Indochina 

Automotive Equipment Importers § and 
Dealers—Finland 

Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 


Exporters—Brazil 


Beeswax Exporters—Dominican Republic 


Boat and Ship Builders and Repairers— 
Netherlands Indies 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
France 

Business Firms—Oceania 


Canneries—Argentina 
Ceramic Manufacturers 
Ceramic Manufacturers 


New Zealand 
United Kingdom. 


Chemical Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pine Republic 
Chemicals, Synthetic Organic, Manufac- 


turers—Sweden 
Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers and Exporters—Australia 
Department Stores—China 


Fertilizer Manufacturers 
New Zealand 


Flour Mills 


and Exporters— 


Sweden 
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Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and I. GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAIL- for allocation as reparation among the 
en comarters aaa mab eile ABLE FOR ALLOCATION Western Allied Nations, including the 
Hardware , ode ee X Unite ast - 
Hardware Importers and Dealers—China. The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 0 State — the stein future, _ 
Hospitals—Uruguay. p gency cording to information received by the 
Hotels—Uruguay. has announced that general-purpose Office of International Trade, Depart- 
Into Ice Plants—Austria equipment designed for peacetime pro- ment of Commerce. These plants are: 
Sive | Lime-Burning Plants—Egypt and Cyprus 
‘on j Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Sweden ek = 
947 Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters Serial No Plant name Location Description 
, china. 
Ime Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— ; 
(Croup 
Nt’s Australia. : 
No Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— - ‘se cane S Schaudt kK. G, (former- | Stuttgart _o— for production of machine 
, idia. AISLES Jy Unger) tools. 
‘his Meedicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- AIS iéa Friedrich Schuler Muhlacker — oe ae of machine- 
: 3 OO1 BCCeSS( es. 
of facturers—Iran 
hed Men's Belts (Leather and Plastic) Manu- (Croup Il 
ide facturers Brazil com 1071 Polte Werke Duderstadt, Hannover Plant, for production of cannon 
‘ Motorbus Lines and Transport Compa- B/S/358 shells. 
ton nies—Brazil phy Metallwerke Odertal G.m. b. H.) a any Bad Lauterburg, | Plant, for production of ammuni- 
. ea ae on eee . nace 8/351 arz. tion (MG and rifle bullets). 
Naval Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers, 1085 Deutsche Lufthansa A. G. Werk- | Travemunde, nr. Lubeck Plant, for repair of aircraft. 
and Exporters B/S/416 stiitten 
Egypt and Cyprus “9-4 — Deutsche Met : Hildesheim Plant, for production of castings for 
— cea ohne aiare , — 8/371 abzeugwerke G. m. b aero engines. 
Naval Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers 1122 rheodor Klatte Breet. Weaver Plant, for production of sireraft 
and Exporters—Haiti B/S/369 parts (exhaust for aero engines). 
cen Office Supply and Equipment Importers 1 10) Karges Hammer Maschinenfabrik. Gifhorn, Braunschweig a. for production of tank parts 
f ne . P 8/332 and gun mountings. 
na, { and Dealers—C hina ° 1186 Feinmechanische Werkstaetten | Hamburg-Schnelsen Plant, for production of aero engine 
ner Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- B/S; 463 Wilhelm Lehmann & Co. K. G. parts. 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and nL Eltron Werke G. m, b. H Holzminden, Hannover Plant, for production of aircraft 
t la S300 parts. 
ski Exporters owe den 1408 Franckwerke A. G, (branch of | Am Bahnhof, Twistringen Plant, for repair of airplane engines. 
re aper and stationery importers anc eal- B/S/312 Bremen plant 
Tg, Pa} 1 Stat I t i Deal 
ft- ers—El Salvador 
Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- Second serial number represents designation in revised list of reparations plants in US/UK Zones of Germany. 
ers—Sweden 
Provision Importers and Dealers—Aus- II. CorRECTIONS 
tralia . s 
. — — nec sae oe “Reparations News,” FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of February 7, 1948, should 
it~ ulp anc aper Ss lina dial : aes | 
n- Pulp and Paper Mills—-Mexico be corrected as follows: i 
c- Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
y- and Dealers—New Zealand 
p- Sawmills—-Sweden Serial Me Corre¢ Dis aes yack than Description 
r- Schools and Colleges—Brazil _ 
ed Stained-Glass Manufacturers—Italy 
WwW Storage and Industrial Batteries Producers Delete , ; 
n and Assemblers—Czechoslovakia 255... H. Frank G.m.b. H Mannheim-Birkenau Plant, for production of machine-tool 
A/S/158 accessories, physical testing. 
ce Sugar Mills—Netherlands Indies Substitute 
g- Tanneries—-United Kingdom 255 Fulmina-Werke (Pfeil Mannheim Plant, for production of metallurgical 
® on me A/S/14 quipment. 
Textile Industry Belgium Delete i a tas 
I Tobacco and Tobacco Product Importers, my? Hommel-Werk« do Plant, for production of machine-tool 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—China A/S/155 accessories 
Taste BD we ¢ ag orters ; male Substitute ’ 
Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal 202 Kiefer Maschinenfabrik Stuttgart Plant, for production of pneumatic 
h | ers—China A/S/156 equipment and material processing 
Delete 
e ‘ 244 ke do Plant, for production of pneumatic 
y VSL equipment and material processing 
is | Fresh-Fish Express Announced 204 Kleir Oberesslingen Plant, for production of pneumatic 
r = A/S/1LA57 equipment, 
. by Norwegians cays 
<a 
Regular fresh-fish deliveries to Eng- 
land from Trondheim and other west- Inventories May Be Examined: The determining whether any requests 
: Norwegian ports in the More district official inventories, listing and describing should be submitted on behalf of the 
} were scheduled to begin in mid-Decem- the equipment available for allocation in United States, the Department of Com- 
d ber, according to an announcement by these plants, may be examined in the merce invites American business firms 
the Nordenfjeldske Steamship Co. High- office of the Chief Reparations Officer, and citizens to sonra any rea 
Spe rlivery irac . > . y ; thi he Te j ° ase 
peed delivery direct from the fishing Office of International Trade, Depart- which they may have in the purchase of 
areas will be made by two of the firm's ment of Commerce any items of equipment in these plants. 
; vessels, the Guttorm Jarl and the Ottar ne , ana Such expressions of interests should be 
ae Expressions of Interest Invited: This forwarded to the Chief Reparations 
a announcement does not constitute an of- ; 
During the first week of December he G Officer, Office of International Trade, 
,  “Flyfisk Inc.,” a Norwegian firm experi- fer of sale. Pursuant to the aphercage Department of Commerce, Washington 
. | menting in fish deliveries by air, sent its reparation program, the Inter-Allied 25, D. C., and must be received by March 
- | first plane loaded with 6,000 pounds of Reparation Agency will allocate the gen- 1, 1948, for Group I and March 23, 1948, 
assorted fish to Oslo. An overnight flight eral-purpose equipment of these plants for Group II. They should be accom- 
from Roervik, several hundred miles to among its 18 member Western Allied Na- panied by justifying data as indicated in 
the north, transport costs are no greater tions, including the United States. the ‘Reparations News” published in 
i than they would be by railway, and the These allocations are made on the basis FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 
product sells for the normal price on the of requests for allocation submitted by 3, 1947. It is urged that this be done at 
i Oslo market. The firm plans one such the governments of the respective na- this time even though interest may have 
trip each week. tions. As a guide to this Government in been indicated previously to this office. 
February 21, 1948 a3 
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synthetic essential oils in the first 9 
months of 1947 amounted to 16,548 
pounds, compared with only 6,784 pounds 
in the like months of the preceding year. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CULTIVATION AND SALES, CANADA 


The cigar-leaf crop in Ontario, Can- 
ada, for 1947, grown on about 625 acres, 
is expected to return about $189,000 to 
the growers. The crop averages about 
1,000 pounds to the acre, and growers 
report its quality as “fairly good.” 

Cultivation of cigar tobacco was intro- 
duced into the Delhi, Ontario, district in 
the fall of 1945, when contracts were 
offered to growers. Contracts stipulate 
that growers will receive from 15 to 32 
cents per pound for the cigar leaf, pro- 
viding it is usable. Average price for the 
1947 yield was 26 cents per pound; top 
price received was 32 cents. 

About 1,000,000 pounds of flue-cured 
tobacco from Norfolk County, Ontario, 
was shipped to England near the end of 
December 1947. Shipments of Kent 
County leaf to the same destination are 
expected to start in February. 

Ontario members of the Burley To- 
bacco Marketing Association will receive 
28.5 cents per pound for the 14,419,600- 
pound 1947 crop. The price was set up 
at a meeting of Association Directors and 
representatives of tobacco companies, 
and is 1.5 cents above the 27 cents paid 
for the 1946 production. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Production of leaf tobacco in 1942 
amounted to 13,200 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=2,204.6 pounds) for the whole of 
Indochina, and 1946 production in 
Cochin China alone was about 4,000 tons. 
The 1947 harvest may be about the same, 
but no official estimate is available at 
this time. Prospects for the 1948 crop 
are good. 

It is estimated that not more than 50 
metric tons of the 1947 Indochina to- 
bacco crop will be available to factories. 
In normal times, 5,000 tons of this leaf 
was used annually by manufacturers. 
Under present conditions, agricultural 
activities are largely out of the French 
area of control and the Indochina to- 
bacco industry is almost entirely depend- 
ent on imports. 

Leaf-tobacco imports during the 6- 
month period, May through October 
1947, totaled 2,686 metric tons. France 
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is credited with supplying the major por- 
tion, 1,384 tons. However, most of the 
leaf shown as imported from France is 
United States tobacco bought from the 
United States with the money allocated 
to Indochina, and merely transshipped 
in French ports. It is estimated that 
500 to 1,000 tons of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky leaf were imported during the 6- 
month period. 

Total leaf consumption of the country’s 
tobacco manufacturing industry is esti- 
mated at 250 to 270 tons per month. 

Stocks of leaf tobacco are estimated 
at 3,000 metric tons. At the current rate 
of use in manufacture, these holdings are 
adequate for about 1 year. 

Production of cigarettes during May 
to October 1947 amounted to 1,306 metric 
tons. Private sources report that pro- 
duction has nearly reached demand un- 
der present conditions. Monthly output 
of cigarettes is approximately 200,000,000. 
Prewar monthly sales amounted to 600,- 
000,000 cigarettes. Manufacturers are 
now producing expensive brands of ciga- 
rettes in addition to popular brands. 

No change in the Indochina market 
Situation is expected until internal se- 
curity improves. 


ROTTERDAM AUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


At the first postwar Netherlands to- 
bacco auction, held in Rotterdam on 
January 23, demand from domestic and 
foreign buyers was strong. Prices real- 
ized for the 6,028 bales of Java Besoeki 
tobacco were well in excess of preauction 
estimates. Following are the quantities 
sold and average prices paid per one-half 
kilogram (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
as reported by the consigners: 2,025 
bales at 6.75 guilders (1 guilder=approx- 
imately $0.38 United States currency); 
3,992 bales at 2.83 guilders; 5 bales at 
8.50 guilders; and 6 bales at 4.25 guilders. 

Approximately 80 percent of the con- 
signment was purchased for the Nether- 
lands cigar trade, the remainder going 
to British, Swiss, Norwegian, and Swed- 
ish buyers. The quality of the leaf, filler, 
and binder types was reported excellent, 
and as a result of the system of closed 
bids and of the strong demand prices 
went much higher than expected. 
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toward those countries which offer possi- 
bilities for increased trade with Finland. 
Finland will have a national exhibit at 
the Twenty-second International Indus- 
tries Fair at Brussels, which will take 
place between April 17 and 28, 1948. 
Finland will have at the Leipzig, Prague, 


and Danzig Fairs information booths 
which will distribute trade literature 
pamphlets, catalogs, and possibly exhjpjt 
some small displays. 

A special Finnish Industrial Exhibit 
will be held in Oslo, Norway, April 2-1), 
1948, publicizing in Norway the develop. 
ment and nature of Finnish industries, 


their present productive capacity and 


export possibilities. About 50 Finnish 
firms are expected to participate in that 
industrial exhibit 


International Exhibit of 
Plastic Materials 


A permanent exhibition of plastic ma- 
terials is held by the Plastics Institute 
T. N. O., Julianalaan 154, Delft, Nether. 
lands. Dutch and foreign plastic prod- 
ucts are exhibited, especially from the 
United States. Periodical exhibitions in 
various places in the Netherlands and 
Belgium are contemplated to attract the 
attention of trade and industries to the 
use of plastics. A dozen sound films, 
principally of American origin, have been 
procured and will be shown during 
lectures given by members of the Insti- 
tute to chemical associations. 

The Plastics Institute was established 
on November 1, 1946, as one of a group 
of institutes established under the gen- 
eral program of Government sponsorship 
of applied scientific research. The Insti- 
tute performs scientific research and at- 
tempts to serve in the most efficient man- 
ner the interests of industry as a whole, 


British Industries Fair 


The Board of Trade Journal reports 
that allocation of space in the Furniture 
Section of the British Industries Fair 
which will be held in London May 3-14, 
1948, has been now completed. Exhibi- 
tors in 1948 will number 91, occupying 
31,000 square feet as compared with the 
77 firms occupying 25,000 square feet in 
the 1947 Fair. 

The main increase is in the Carpet Sec- 
tion, but other floor coverings and bed- 
dings are well represented. The latest 
designs in both wood and metal furniture 
will be shown as well as the many types 
now made from nontraditional ma- 
terials owing to the present scarcity of 
timber. 

The buyers will reportedly find that 
special attention has been paid to over- 
seas needs. An increasing use is being 
made of ‘“‘knock-down” principles. Thus, 
transport difficulties are simplified, and, 
upon arrival in distant markets, the as- 
sembling is easy. 

American business people intending to 
attend the British Industries Fair should 
apply to the Export Promotion Depart- 
ment, 35 Old Queens Street, London, S. 
W. 1, England. 
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main sellers on January 2, but there was 
considerable institutional support, espe- 
cially by investment trusts which could 
not do better in any other gilt-edged 
security. 

Holders of the 77 still unvalued Trans- 
port Stocks can, theoretically, deal in 
them, but no free market in them actu- 
ally exists, since it is not yet known how 
much compensation stock will be given 
in exchange for them. There were few 
transactions in these unvalued stocks on 
January 2. For other details, see page 
298 of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
January 17, 1948. 


Telephone System To 
Be Expanded in Peru 


The Compania Peruana de Teléfonos 
Ltda. has made plans for increasing the 
capacity of the telephone system in Lima 
and its suburbs, according to a report 
received in the American Embassy at 
Lima. 

The plan calls for an expenditure dur- 
ing the next 5 years of 30,000,000 soles 
(1 U. S. dollar=6.50 soles) and provides 
for an increase in the capacity of the 
system in Lima from 30,000 to 50,000 
lines. New plants are to be constructed 
in Barranco and Magdalena, and 3,000 
new lines are to be added to the system 
in Mirafiores. As a part of this plan, it 
is expected that during the present year 
2,800 new lines will be put into service in 
Lima and 400 in San Isidro. 

Scarcity of materials during the past 
8 years limited expansion in that period 
to only some 1,000 new lines, and, as a 
result, there are unfilled applications on 
file for more than 10,000 new lines. 


Iraq Lifts Air-Travel 
Restrictions 


Public-health authorities in Iraq have 
lifted travel restrictions and opened the 
frontier to air and land travel from 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, and upper 
Palestine, according to the American Em- 
bassy at Baghdad. Travelers from these 
areas not in possession of two-dose 
cholera inoculation certificates more 
than 12 days and less than 4 months old 
will still be subject to a 6-day quarantine. 


Greece Raises Pilotage Fees 
Pilotage fees were again increased in 
Greece by a decision of the Ministers of 
Finance and Merchant Marine, effective 
November 29, 1947. ‘The fees are calcu- 
lated in metallic drachmas but are pay- 
able in paper drachmas at conversion 
rates fixed by the Ministers mentioned. 
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In May 1940 the rate was set at 20 
paper drachmas for 1 metallic drachma; 
in 1945 it was increased to 600 paper 
drachmas and in May 1946 to 800. The 
latest increase fixed the rate at 1,400 
paper drachmas. 

The Ministerial decision provides that 
the amount of pilotage fees for each ship 
shall not be less than 30,000 paper drach- 
mas ($3.33). No pilotage fee is collected 
for the tonnage in excess of 10,000 net 
tons. 
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Economy shall establish the fact and de- 
termine that the articles which are ex- 
empt from import levies are being pro- 
duced or can be produced advantageously 
in the country. 

Beneficiaries who, without the author- 
ization of the Ministry of the Treasury, 
transfer [to others] any of the articles 
on which they have been granted ex- 
emption from or reduction in import 
levies, shall pay, not only the amount of 
such levies ordinarily assessed, but also 
a fine equal to 10 times the amount of 
the levies. The Ministry of the Treas- 
ury shall also have the right to suspend 
or cancel any benefits which such bene- 
ficiaries may have been enjoying. 

Companies at present enjoying any 
protection or privilege under any other 
legal or contractual arrangements may 
avail themselves of the benefits of this 
law only after they have renounced the 
privileges previously granted. 

The law also provides that the Ministry 
of Economy, in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Public Education, shall en- 
deavor to establish arts-and-crafts 
schools for the purpose of improving the 
individual productive capacity [of the 
Guatemalans] and to organize a system 
of foreign scholarships which will help 
to form the basis of an industrial tech- 
nology. 

The law stipulates that the mining and 
petroleum industries shall each be regu- 
lated by a special law, and that integral 
industries shall not be limited by any 
legislation beyond that established in the 
present law. 


India and Pakistan 


Exchange and Finance 


Division of Assets and Liabilities——The 
Governments of India and Pakistan made 
notable progress toward the solution of the 
problems incident to the division of India 
when, in December 1947, they agreed on the 
division of certain assets and liabilities of the 
former Government of India. 

Briefly, the agreement provided for the 
following: (1) Of the cash balances of 


4,000,000,000 rupees ($1,200,000,000) of the 
former Government of India, Pakistan was 
assigned 750,000,000 rupees, of which 200,- 
000,000 had been paid in advance; (2) Pakis- 
tan’s share of the uncovered debt of the un- 
divided Government was fixed at 1714 per 
cent; (3) Pakistan’s debt to India is to be 
paid in 50 annual installments, the first to 
be due on August 15, 1952; (4) in addition 
to the sterling balances which will be credited 
to Pakistan under paragraph 4 (3) of part IV 
of the Pakistan (Monetary System and Re- 
serve Bank) Order, 1947 (see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 15, 1947), it was 
agreed that India would sell to Pakistan, for 
Indian rupees, additional blocked sterling up 
to an agreed limit through December 31, 1947; 
(5) the basis of valuation of divided assets 
is to be based on book values with the excep- 
tion of strategic railways, the value of which 
is to be written down by 50 per cent; (6) each 
Dominion is to pay pensions in its territory, 
and India is to pay oversea pensions (an 
adjustment will be made in the financial 
settlement); (7) Pakistan’s share of military 
stores is to be one-third of stocks held in 
undivided India on the date of partition or 
one-third of the maintenance and reserve 
requirements of the two Dominions calcu- 
lated on an agreed basis, whichever is less 
(the balance, if any, will fall to India); and 
(8) no physical division of ordnance factories 
will be made. 

India will assume full liability for their 
book value, and will make available to Pak- 
istan 60,000,000 rupees ($18,000,000) to be 
drawn upon as required for setting up ord- 
nance factories, a security printing press, and 
a few other institutions, this sum to be added 
to Pakistan’s debt to India. 

Foreign-Erchange Agreement.—The Do- 
minions of India and Pakistan reached an 
agreement in December 1947 whereby the 
foreign exchange earnings of each Dominion 
are to be retained in separate accounts in 
the Reserve Bank of India, from January 1, 
1948. Foreign exchange may only be bought 
from or sold to a bank Authorized to deal in 
foreign exchange in the Dominion in which 
the port of importation or exportation is lo- 
cated, except that the financial facilities of 
Calcutta, India, may be utilized for a limited 
time for trade passing through Chittagong, 
Pakistan. 

No restriction is placed on the transfer of 
rupee funds from one Dominion to the other 
by residents of either Dominion. 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Catalogs Desired by Iranian Cus- 
toms Administration —To facilitate the im- 
portation of merchandise from the United 
States, the Iranian Customs Administration, 
Ministry of Finance, Tehran, Iran, has re- 
quested that all United States manufacturers 
and exporters interested in trading with Iran 
forward to that agency copies of their cata- 
logs of export goods. This information is to 
be used for checking the valuations indicated 
on invoices presented by Iranian importers 
of American manufactured goods. The 
Iranian Customs Administration also has re- 
quested that it be kept advised of any subse- 
quent changes in the prices listed in these 
catalogs. 





From January 1 to October 1 of 1947, 
the Brazilian State of Bahia exported 
1,109,030 sacks of cacao to Europe, South 
America, and North America. Biggest 
number was shipped to United States 
purchasers, who bought 645,700 sacks. 
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Summary of Import License and Exchange Control Regulations in Principal Foreign 


Countries 









































In many countries foreign goods may not be imported unless covered by an permits, if required He should insist upon being advised as to the number 
import permit. which must be obtained by the importer and in certain cases of the documents 
must have been granted before the order for the goods has been placed The following tabulation of the import and exchange permits required in 
Also in many countries, owing to the extreme scarcity of foreign exchange, foreign countries has been prepared as a guide to exporters re surding these 
particularly dollar exchange, the authorities require that an exchange pet regulations More detailed information may be obtained by writing the 
mit be obtained before the goods may be paid for Before shipping his Areas Division, Office of International Trade of the Department of Com- : 
goods, the exporter should make certain that the importer has obtained these merce es 
Country Is import permit necessary? | Is exchange permit required? Country Is import permit necessary? | Is exchange permit requireq? 
Argentina. _- No; except for a selected list Yes; for imports; granted India Yes Yes; import permit ordinary. j 
of commodities.! Certain only for *‘listed’’ products ily carries the right to for. . 
. products are subject to Application should be filed eign exchange, ‘ 
import quota prior to confirmation o Irat No Yes 
purchase order Iraq Yes; goods exported before a | Yes; permits are obtained 
Australia Yes Yes license is obtained are con through licensed dealers 
Austria Yes Yes; import permit does not fiscated 
automatically carry the Italy Yes Yes; through the Bank of 
right to foreign exchange Italy or its agents.4 
Belgium-Luxembourg Yes; for about 30 percent of Japan Yes No; trade with the United 
the items of the customs Yes States is in United States 
tariff Licenses are dollars, . 
granted to importers who Korea Yes No 
are entitled to ‘‘certificates Liberia For arms and ammunitio No 
of priority.”” only 
Belgian Congo Yes Yes Luxembourg See Belgium-Luyembourg 
Bolivia Yes; for all imports; reported No; the mport permit Mexico Chere is a long list of pr No a 
not being granted for authorizes purchase of ex ucts which are prohit 1 
luxury goods until ex- change, but is not a guar from mportation and 
change situation improves antee that exchange will another list of commod 
be granted tie requiring an import 
Brazil ke learn Yes: for rubber goods, used Yes pert 
machinery, and certain Morocco (French Ye Yes 
other items including jew- Netherlands East Indies No Ye 
elry, toilet preparations, Netherlands West Indic Yes; quota ten Ye y 
cosmetics, plastic articles, Netherlands Ye Yes (‘payment attest | ol. 
manufactures of hides and Newfoundland No; except for food product Ye 
skins, tin and tin plate New Zealand Ye Ye import permit carrie 
and chemical fertilizer the right to foreign ey. 
Bermuda ( ( 
British East Africa Nicaragu Ye ’ ire heir ed Ne 
British Malaya (Yes mport per general eXce] el wods it 
British West Africa Yes assures release of foreign hort suppl 
British West Indies ( exchang Northern Rhod Ye Yi 
British Guiana | Norway Ye Ye mport permit carries 
British Honduras the right to foreign ex. 
Bulgaria Yes Ye change : 
Burma Yes Yes Pakistan Ye Yes; import permit ordinar- 
Canada Yes; for many products Yes ly carries the right to 
Cey] Yes Yes foreign exchange % 
Chile Yes; must be obtained prior Yes: in the form of a notatior Palestir Ye goods exported before Ye import permit carries § 
to shipment of goods on the import permit the importer obta the the right to foreign ex. 
China Yes; certain goods are also Yes; exchange is made avail mport permit will be co ch ‘ 
subject to quota alloca- ible through approved fiscated 
tion banks for licensed im Panan No Ni we 
ports Paragu No Ye a 
Colombia _. ee Serer Yes; with certain exceptions No; but import permit ne¢ Peru Yes “7 
must be obtained prior to essary to obtain foreigr Philir Republ No 1e syste import No 
purchase of goods exchangse contre may be adopted 
Costa Rica ise No Yes foreigr exchangt hy the Philiy e Cor 
rationed gress which convened Jat , 
Cuba = No No 16. 1948 ‘ 
Czechoslovakia a Yes Yes mport permit ri P i Yes y ' 
the right t gn ¢ Portuga Yes; for a considerable list No; no restrictions on dollar “a 
Denmark ede Yes; on almost all commod Do Portuguese Colonie ve or a relatively few No o restrictior on dollar 
ties products transaction 1 ott 
Dominican Republic No No Zumania Yi Y; ; "oo 
Ecuador Yes; must be presented in Yes port permit carrie Saudi Arabia Ni \ 
order to obtain the con- the right to foreign ex Sian No mport license have \ the government controls 
sular invoice change Central Bank o been discontinued on the major part of foreign 
Ecuador exchange are still in effect. 4 
Egypt EE Yes; unlicensed imports are Yes Spa ve large mited ts Ye the mport permit Z 
subject to confiscation essential raw mater carrie in allotment of 4 
Eire ; For a few products only Yes reign exchange 
El Salvador No No Southern Rhods 1 Yi \ 
Finland Yes Yes; import permit carries Spanish ¢ nis Ye Ye th mport permit 
the right to foreign ex- ‘ ‘ il illotment of 
change foreign exchang 
France Yes; obtainable for ‘‘essen- Yes; issued simultaneously Spanish Zo mM \. 1) $ 
tials’’ only with the import permit Swedet Y< vid tre Specia Yi rigid exchange control 
1 Colonies Yes Yes Import permit carries re t exempt tl perat 
“wit i vi t ew con litte A I t gard to 
French Indo China Yes ; +} inde t ant 
Germany Imports controlled by the ade ecupa eat 
occupation authorities tir i Let Yi Ye 
Greece ae Yes; permits granted only perl irric ar No N 
for limited number of es pen a lette Durke Ye Ys pecial exchange license 
sential products credit om the Control Office. 
Guatemala Understood to have becon No Union Soutl Africa No: exce} vr a few prod Ye ‘ hange x ire 
effective for certain art neluding South West ucts, usually thoe und btained 
cles Jan. 29, 1948. Africa, Basutoland, nternational allocatio 
Haiti No No Bechuanaland and Swa 
Honduras No Ye ziland 
Hong Kong Yes Yes; a permit to purchase United Kingdom Yes; except for a few prod . 
foreign exchange must be " 
obtained from the Finance iwuavy Yi. must be obtained No mport permit carries 
Department prior to the the right to foreign ex- 


ranting of an import per- 


nit by the Hong Kong U.8.8.R Ye mporting ernment Y ill exchange allocated 


I 
Customs authorities 








: wer responsible for by U.S. 8. R. State Bank 
Hungary Yes Yes ecuring own permit ipon receipt import 
Iceland Yes Yes; unless otherwise stated mit 
on the permit, the import Venezuela No: «¢ bt r 24 tariff rt permit when re 
permit carries the right to ter quired authorize foreign 
foreign exchange exct ‘ 
Yu i Ye Y 
' American exporters may obtain information regarding the import controls on their ‘ The importer buys his dollar exch f the daily free market rate. 
products by writing the areas division or one of the field offices of the Department § Importers must conclude a cont: xchange with the Bank of Para- 
Commerce guay before purchasing abroad 
Allexchange transactions amounting to more than 20,000 cruzieros require an exchange A Foreign Funds Control Office nila, but blanket enses are 
permit from the Banco do Brazil issued to banks for exchange transact i 





Details of China’s import and exchange controls may be obtained from the Far East 
Branch of the Office of International Trade 





